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The Stop Watch on the Rhine 
C HAMBERLAIN and Briand, standing side 


by side at Geneva, have announced that 

England and France are in complete accord 
on a Rhineland security pact. This is the best news 
that has come out of Europe since agreement was 
reached on the Dawes report. Belgium and Germany 
will be the other signatories. Belgium has surely 
been advised as to the progress of the Anglo-French 
negotiations so that her acquiescence can be as- 
sumed. Germany originated the proposal in a note 
to France, and from intimations that have reached 
the press, the joint reply of England and France 
will not demand radical amendments to that plan. 
Furthermore, Mr. Chamberlain has stated that the 
reply will be couched in the most friendly and con- 
ciliatory terms. Hence, Germany’s signature can be 
counted on with confidence. 

There.is no overestimating the importance of this 
development. Unless Germany tips over the apple 
cart by some unexpected move, or Poland and 
Czechoslovakia feel that they have not received 
adequate protection and so attempt diplomatic ob- 
structions, the new pact should usher in a new era of 


tranquillity. For France and Germany it will re- 
move doubts as to the future of the Rhineland. For 
both nations it will also assure British help in case of 
unprovoked attack by the other. For England it will 
mark the end of isolation, but will spell a promise 
of Continental stability far stronger than any since 
1914. For the rest of the world it will mark 
a special milestone on the road to peace which 
might well be engraved, “Here died the demon 
insecurity — Europe’s greatest enemy.” 

The pact will not include Italy, the states on the 
eastern borders of Germany, or the Succession 
States of Austria-Hungary. Because of this narrow 
scope we may be hoping too much from it, but as 
stated by Mr. Briand, this pact will be but one of a 
series. Furthermore, it will be linked with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, will be condi- 
tioned on Germany’s adherence to the League, and 
will go far to strengthen the prestige and power of 
that body. American isolationists who have been 
calling on Europe to solve her own problems without 
entangling the United States should rejoice to see 
this mark of real progress. So should those who have 
kept their faith in the League as an instrument 


_ for peace. 
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Horrible, Horrible! 


ENRY SAMUEL PRIEST, formerly United 
States district judge in Missouri, has spoken 
right out in meeting and made the appalling and 
iniquitous statement that “the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and its enforcing act are a conspicuous type of 
frivolous enactment.” In the North American 
Review’s recent symposium on prohibition, he 
wrote: “The constitutional provision is an effort to 
regulate the morals of the country; to make that 
immoral and criminal which is neither immoral nor 
criminal per se. The evil consists in the excessive use 
of intoxicants—not in their moderate use. It is a 
substitution of the force that makes for slavery in- 
stead of an appeal to the conscience and intelligence 
of the individual.” 
Henceforward, we suppose, it will be proper for 
Anti-Saloon League orators to refer to the judge 
as ‘“‘Judas Priest.” 


Passive Obedience 


«a PRIEST also spoke in a fashion as sound 
as it was manly on the abject doctrine of “ Pas- 
sive Obedience to Law,” as now promulgated and 
accepted by many honorable citizens and their 
leagues and their spokesmen. Nobody denies that 
respect for law in general is a healthy mental atti- 
tude, but every honest person must feel that respect 
for a dishonest, unsound law is mere servile acqui- 
escence to force majeure. Our people have con- 
sistently refused to obey a law which made them do 
something they thought wrong or which forbade 
them to do something which they thought right 
and proper. 

Referring to the inhospitable reception by a 
large percentage of the American public of the Vol- 
stead Act and similar State laws, Judge Priest says 
that the promoters of the measure 


have discovered a new dogma as old and despised 
as that of sumptuary legislation. It is the doctrine 
of “passive obedience.” Whatever is the law, it must 
be obeyed and revered. It is the old Tory postulate 
of the divine right and impeccability of kings and 
lawmakers. Our fathers mutinied against the laws 
of England of which they were subjects. . . . The 
sponsers of this dogma of absolutism forget the 
strenuous incidents in our history when it was di- 
rectly challenged. They forget the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws, the Embargo Act, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and the Enforcement Acts. We still hear the 
voice of Wendell Phillips ring out the sentence, 
“The best use of good laws is to teach us how to 
trample bad laws under our feet.” The doctrine of 
passive obedience is a bruised and maimed heretic 
in a land of dignified freemen. We are free to crit- 
icize and intelligent enough to debate the wisdom of 
any law, and if faulty by the measure of reason, to 
repeal it or let it pass into oblivion.” 


Similarly, President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
with whom we do not always agree, in his address, 
“Courage,” delivered at the 171st Commencement 
of Columbia University spoke of the present ten- 
dency to make every individual conform to the 
opinions of the majority, as follows: 


The notion that a majority must have its way, 
whether in matters of opinion or in matters of per- 
sonal conduct, is as pestilent and anti-democratic a 
notion as can possibly be conceived. The majority 

‘has no function whatever in matters of opinion or 
personal conduct, -and can have none unless all 
morality is to be abandoned. The rule of the ma- 
jority is simply a working plan to decide upon pol- 
icles in matters of common or general concern. It 
has and can have nothing whatever to do with the 
establishment of a distinction between right and 
wrong. The ancient story of Elijah and the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal might be thought 
to illustrate this fact. If there is to be a divine right, 
it much better be that of kings than of majorities; 
for kings at least can be dethroned, or even on oc- 
casion beheaded. 


Without discussing the specific questions raised 
by Judge Priest and Mr. Butler, we applaud their 
spirit and their courage. We recognize in their 
voices the authentic ring of the American tradi- 
tion. So Walt Whitman spoke in his “‘Caution”: 


To the states, or any of them or any city 
of the states, 
Resist much, obey little. 
Once unquestioning obedience, once fully enslaved. 


Alas, for the few who will praise the courage of 
such speech or silently approve it there will be very 
many to shout abuse, to cover with invective and 

The scurrilous insinuation the man who 
utters it. Such has been President 
Butler’s experience in the past when 
he has dared to beard the lions of reform. Vile and 
slanderous contumely has been poured on him by 
the loftiest moral agencies; he has been held up as 
a corrupter of youth, a drunkard, an anarchist, a 
hired reactionary. 

In the present instance, the pack has not yet 
organized its yapping. Only the first notes of the 
chorus have been sounded by the fuglemen of herd 
morality. A New York clergyman has stated that 
Dr. Butler prefers Beer and Baboons to Christian 
teaching; Mr. Orville S. Poland, head of the legal 
department of the Anti-Saloon League, has mildly 
characterized his “‘appeal for country club courage” 
and his “‘anarchistic demagoguery”’ as shocking and 
has expressed a doubt as to whether or not his 
“courage really amounts to intestinal fortitude.” 

By such delicate play and high-minded debate 
are the words of an honorable and courageous man 
of distinguished achievement greeted by those who 
profess to guide the people along the way they 
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should go. The more honor to the few who dare to 
challenge the ukase of the majority, to face the 
mob and uphold the truth as they see it, to take the 
consequences and never ask for quarter. 


Busy Days in Washington 


HE boys are working hard in Washington, these 

days, saving the republic, collecting taxes, 
spending money economically. And all the time the 
great work of government — that is to say, investi- 
gating something or somebody — goes steadily on. 
The rest of us may go away on vacations or at least 
take an occasional Saturday off, forget our cares once 
in a while, and enjoy the open air, but the poor fel- 
lows in Washington have to keep right on investi- 
gating no matter how hot and sultry the weather 
may be. 

Take the United States Tariff Commission, for 
example, that board of flexible experts which inves- 
tigates facts about the costs of production and 
reports same to the President. Life for them is just 
one investigation after another. Witness their Public 
Notice of Investigation, No. 44, under the date of 
May I9: 

The United States Tariff Commission, on this roth 
day of May, 1925, for the purpose of assisting the 
President in the exercise of the powers vested in him 
by section 315 of Title III of the tariff act of 1922, and 
under the powers granted by law, and pursuant to the 
rules and regulations of the commission, hereby orders 
an investigation of the differences in costs of production 
of, and of all other facts and conditions enumerated 
in said section with respect to, the following articles 
included within the class or kind of articles pro- 
vided for in paragraph 711 of Title I of said Tariff 
act, namely: Live bobwhite quail, being wholly or in 
part the growth or product of the United States, and 
of and with respect to like or similar articles wholly 
or in part the growth or product of competing foreign 
countries. 


It is surely a pleasure and a source of pride to all - 


of us to know that the great American industry of 
producing live bobwhite quail is in a fair way to be 
protected from foreign competition. The industry is 
in a sense an infant one because live bobwhite quail 
are produced, if at all, at an early age. But one 
imagines that the task of ascertaining the differences 
in costs of production will be difficult. The Commis- 
sion has ordered further: 


That all parties interested shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to be present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard at a public hearing in said investigation to be 
held at the office of the Commissioner in Washington, 
D. C., or at such other place or places as the Commis- 
sion may designate on a date hereafter to be fixed, and 
so on and so on. 


Of course, the parties most directly interested in 


the production of live bobwhite quail are Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert White Quail. But even if they are 
given an opportunity to be present, to produce evi- 
dence, and to be heard at the public hearing, it is 
not easy to see how their testimony could be re- 
garded as conclusive. In the first place, the vocabu- 
lary of the R. White family is so notoriously limited 
that one doubts their ability to discuss adequately 
or authoritatively the question of comparative costs. 
Secondly, the question itself is involved and ex- 
tremely difficult. Even in this country, the cost of 
producing live bobwhite quail varies enormously. 
In a grain-raising section, it is comparatively light, 
whereas in Aroostook County, Maine, where pota- 
toes are the staple crop, it is, one presumes, percepti- 
bly higher. Climate and hard winters also affect the 
domestic differences. But when the foreign element 
is introduced, what with the lower standard of living 
and the fluctuations of exchanges, one is fairly 
staggered by the difficulties presented. Doubtless, 
however, the undaunted members of the Tariff 
Commission will probe the problem to its depths. 
It promises to be a most exciting investigation. 


The College and Fundamentalism 


RESIDENT HOPKINS of Dartmouth was re- 

cently interviewed by a writer for the Boston 
Transcript on the burning question of Fundamental- 
ism and Education: 


I asked President Hopkins if he believed that it 
was possible nowadays for a man to go through 
Dartmouth, absorb anything at all, and. be grad- 
uated a Fundamentalist. “I hope not,” he said. “In 
fact, I hope it is not possible for a man to be grad- 
uated from any first-class college a Fundamental- 
ist.” And then he said that he might go further and 
define a first-class college as one from which a Fun- 
damentalist could not possibly be graduated! 


New Hampshire should pass a law making it 
illegal for anyone to be like President Hopkins. 


Overloading the Constitution 


HE men who wrote, debated, and accepted the 

Constitution of the United States feared tyranny 
much more than they feared revolution. And 
with reason. That tyranny against which they 
successfully rebelled was not unduly harsh; never- 
theless, it cramped the ambitions, ideals, and inter- 
ests of many colonists. Abstractly, the founders of 
this country viewed revolution as a right; con- 
cretely, revolution was part of their lives: and so 
they wrote into the Constitution (as the first of ten 
amendments, effective December 15, 1791, and 
jointly known as the Bill of Rights) the following 


‘guarantee of free speech and assembly: 
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Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


There the matter rested, as beyond question, 
until after the Civil War. Indeed, the United States 
elected as President in 1860 a candidate who in his 
first inaugural said: 


This country, with its institutions, belongs to the 
people. Whenever they shall grow weary of their 
existing government, they can exercise their con- 
stitutional right of amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it. 


Today, Abraham Lincoln, if a soldier, would go 
to Leavenworth Prison for addressing such words to 
his bunkies. Yet Lincoln’s feeling on the subject 
was not merely personal; it was a dominant note of 
his generation. To safeguard the Federal Bill of 
Rights against State vetoes, Congress, in 1866, 
wrote into the Constitution the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, containing this simple and direct sentence: 


No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


If this constitutional sequence is taken literally, 
it can only mean that no State shall deprive a per- 
son of liberty for speaking or publishing his mind 
on political questions. Yet the Supreme Court of 
the United States (Brandeis and Holmes dissenting) 
has decided that the State of New York justly 
tried, convicted, and imprisoned one Benjamin 
Gitlow for advocating revolution. In presenting the 
majority opinion, Justice Sanford said: 


That a State in the exercise of its police power 
may punish those who abuse this freedom, by utter- 
ances inimical to the public welfare, tending to 
corrupt public morals, incite to crime, or disturb the 
public peace, is not open to question. — 


Nevertheless, we question it as did Justice 
Holmes in the dissenting opinion. He questioned 
chiefly the justice of applying police power as a 
preventive. Actually, Gitlow’s manifesto produced 
no revolution; social conditions being what they 
are in the United States, no Communist argument 
is likely to produce revolution in our day. But even 
if revolution were imminent, we would contest the 
propriety of leaving to the police power the final 
veto over the public expression of political ideas. 
That way lies tyranny. 

“The law,” said Emerson, “is only a memoran- 
dum.” New York police might jail Emerson for that 
if they could land him. The police mind works only 


in the present while Emerson was looking down the 
centuries through the unfolding fu- 
ture. He knew that the concept of 
public welfare changes from one gen- 
eration to another, and he wanted to keep America 
free from the pressure of the dead hand. No man 
was a greater individualist than he who wrote that 
the final value of life is the immortal soul; to pre- 
serve individualism the Seer of Concord would have 
risked even communism. Better that man should 
argue himself into and out of false positions, than 
that he should be denied the right to argue and the 
chance to choose. 

“Incite to crime.” The phrase flows readily from 
judicial pens; but readers of THE INDEPENDENT who 
have followed our symposium “‘What is Crime To- 
day?” will not be overcome by a shibboleth. The 
mind instinctively recoils against incitement to 
murder, theft, adultery, and other crimes against 

What Is that common law which embodies the 

Crime? °*Periences of our breed through the 

ages. But when legislatures create 
new crimes overnight by spawning new laws, the 
public for whom all things are made, even laws, 
looks upon these legal fledglings somewhat less 
seriously. Inciting your poverty-stricken neighbor 
to dodge his dog tax on an animal that isn’t worth 
five cents, but is loved beyond all price by the 
neighbor’s barefoot boy, is not on a par, say what 
you will, with inciting the neighbor to kill the tax- 
gatherer. In some districts of New York State, 
inciting resistance to the Volstead Act might lead to 
riot, and hence be interpreted as ground for im- 
prisoning orators and publishers who speak against 
that law. Any imbecile law may be perpetuated 
if the faint possibility of resulting violence is 
held to bar all agitation against it. And if progress 
along the line of the Sanford opinion continues, no 
doubt we shall soon see the right to strike blotted 
out of the industrial equation because every 
strike involves more or less tall talk and some 


Changing 
Concepts 


chance that police reserves may have to be called 


out to preserve order. 


THE INDEPENDENT, of course, counsels neither 


social revolution, contempt of law, nor direct action. 
Our faith in the Constitution is as a little child’s, 
greater far than our faith in the personalities who 
. are so busily interpreting it these 
go = q days. And this faith is based upon the 
belief that the Constitution makes 

wise distinctions between liberty and license, and 


between the powers of government and the rights’ 


of individuals. The Constitution needs to be de- 
fended as much from its too learned friends — the 
judges—as from its too ignorant foes — the 
Communists. If the latter ever succeed in toppling 
over the Constitution, it will be partly because the 
courts, by interpretation, have hung too many 
heavy cornices on its upper works. 
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OT long ago, 
I made a trip 
clear across the 


country and back again 
with the single idea of 
trying to discover what, 
if anything, is in the 
minds of the people. 
It seemed a fine time 
for the effort. Congress 


Filth on Main Street 
- By Frank R. Kent 


Frank R. Kent, for many years the Washington corre- 
spondent of the ‘“‘ Baltimore Sun”’ and one of the shrewdest 
political observers covering the capital, records his impres- 
sions of two dominant trends throughout the country in this 
and one succeeding article. They are extremely important 
contributions and deserve the attention of all men and women 
who are interested in this nation’s thought. The present 
article will be followed next week by an analysis of the ex- 
traordinary conservative trend of the nation and the hold 

which Coolidge has on the popular mind. 


Two significant atti- 
tudes stand out as vitally 
interesting: First, the 
completeness with which 
all liberal thought has 
vanished, the astound- 
ing degree to which the 
country has become con- 
servatized, and _ the 
stronghold of the Cool- 





had just adjourned, 

there was no campaign on, no particular political 
excitement or propaganda, and the time to travel 
leisurely was available. It was a chance to do the 
thing differently from the time-worn “swing around 
the circle” of the Washington correspondents; to 
see and hear and talk without having to rush off to 
“cover” the next State. There was, too, the oppor- 
tunity to visit a lot of little towns to which no one 
ever thinks of turning in the “search for sentiment,” 
although the great bulk of Americans live in them. 
It is so easy to forget that four fifths of the popula- 
tion are completely outside our sixty-five cities of 
one hundred thousand and over. 

Of course, such an investigation discloses nothing 
of a totally unsuspected and startling nature. It 
leads to no sensational “lifting of the veil,” reveals 
no astonishing discoveries. It would be silly to ex- 
pect such things. The feelings and thoughts, when 
they have any, of the American people are never 
hidden. There are no “concealed conditions” here, 
no dark secrets to be dug up. America is as open as 
the well-known goose. There is nothing subtle about 
our civilization. In these standardized, syndicated 
days, the same influences play on all the people. 
The same social customs and business methods 
absorb them, the same political currents saturate 
them, and they are afflicted with the same gross 
misconceptions and misunderstandings. 

You find in one section exactly what you find in 
another. From coast to coast, the radio, the movies, 
golf, bobbed hair, business, short skirts, trashy 
literature, automobiles, lip sticks, bad newspapers, 
rotten liquor, absorption in money making, almost 
complete political inertia, and an unparalleled 
muddy-mindedness about public matters — that’s 
the country today. 

In the smaller towns, away from the clash and 
clatter of the more congested communities, it is 
possible to see with greater clarity the tendencies 
of the times, the speed and direction in which 
national habits are forming, the effect of the 
general prosperity upon the people. 


idge propaganda on all 
classes of society, whether rich or poor. 

Second is the truly extraordinary extent to 
which the country is drenched with smut by the 
steadily increasing stream of pornographic periodi- 
cals and dirty fiction magazines. 

To deal with the last first, while it is not exactly 
a thing about which we like to boast or even face, 
the plain truth is that in the matter of literary 
lewdness we have taken the lead away from the 
French. It used to be that Paris held the palm for 
this sort of thing. Americans in the French capital 
were accustomed to marvel that a civilized nation 
should openly permit the sale of such filth, and it 
was taken to indicate that the French, as a whole, 
were essentially a dirty-minded people. Men used 
to smuggle home these Paris periodicals and stealth- 
ily pass them around among their friends. 

But they do not have to do that now. They can 
get here in the “old home town” not only more such 
publications but dirtier, both as to art and as to 
reading matter. And not only have we produced a 
great smut crop of a coarseness peculiarly our own, 
but the more obscene of the French papers have 
now been translated into English and appear on 
the news stands along with the originals. In the 
small towns where they are seen in the greatest 


profusion, they make an imposing array. When you 


stop to analyze, scrutinize, and check up, there is 
here presented more reason for apprehension as 
to the future than any other single symptom in 
America today. 


HERE isn’t anything sudden about this pro- 

lific pornographic flood. It is a gradual growth 
covering a period of about five years. Some of the 
less lewd of the publications are even older than 
that. It is, however, in the last twenty-four months 
that the real spread has occurred, and, while the 
existence of this sort of thing has been casually 
noted, I arn certain the multiplicity of the periodi- 
cals which frankly and with a surpassing vulgarity 
cater to the sexual appetite has not been generally 
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Selected from an average news stand 


The circulation of this type of publication runs into the millions, and 
in the last three months as many as eighteen new ones have appeared 
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grasped. It really is the most sensational develop- 
ment in the publishing business in years and is 
nationally significant in so many ways that it ought 
to be generally noted and understood. The place 
to fully appreciate its proportions is in the smaller 
cities and towns with populations ranging from 
20,000 up to 100,000 — towns, for instance, like Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, where one news dealer sells 
2,200 copies of every issue of a single monthly 
exclusively devoted to stories of sex experiences and 
the nude in art; or like Steubenville, Ohio, where 
out of 110 periodicals on sale in a single store, 60 
were either out and out of a prurient type or bor- 
dered on the libidinous line. For reasons not possible 
to go into here, people in the smaller towns are more 
avid readers of magazines, good and bad, than in 
the large cities. It ought not, however, to be thought 
that these pornographic periodicals are not devoured 
with almost as much eagerness in the larger cities. 
They are, but they are not as conspicuously grouped 
or so prolifically displayed as in the smaller places. 


c is not the cheap and sexually suggestive fiction 
magazines, although these are many and rotten, 
that constitute the real shock troops of these paper 
battalions of literary indecency so much as the 
smaller and more compact nonfiction affairs 
frankly and exclusively given over to obscenities. 
Some of these are published in Chicago, some in 
Philadelphia, but most of them in Newark, New 
Jersey, and are issued by the same individuals under 
different corporate names. They mainly contain a 
rehash of the dirty stories and jokes of the kind 
told by traveling salesmen in the smoking rooms 
of Pullman cars or when exchanging erotic experi- 
ences in hotel lobbies. They carry no advertise- 
ments and go to the dealers by express, not by mail. 
If you want to know whether these things are 
widely read, all you have to do is check up with 
any intelligent news dealer in any city, big or little, 
in any part of the country. The candid ones will 
not hesitate to tell you not only that the demand 
for this sexual literature is enormous, but that 
there is no such thing as oversatisfying it. Those 
who buy one of these periodicals will buy every 
similar one on sight. The more you feed it the keener 
it gets. That is why there is a constantly increasing 
number of these things. There have been eighteen 
new ones in the past three months. As fast as 
one lewd venture is launched and successfully 
established, a little twin brother, under a different 
name and in a dress of a different color, is sent out 
and is equally successful with the same clientele. 
In New York and elsewhere there has been con- 
siderable commotion over some of the allegedly 
immoral plays of the year. From time to time, too, 
there is an outcry against some especially salacious 
novel. Except, however, in a spasmodic and entirely 
futile form, such as the recent gesture by the 


district attorney in Washington, a sermon in 
Canton, a councilmanic ordinance in Santa Barbara, 
there has been no public protest and very little 
comment on what is unquestionably a far more 
serious situation from the standpoint of the moral- 
ists than the worst plays and the most outspoken 
books —if only for the reason that vastly more 
people are touched by it. It seems incredible that 
more general attention should not have been cen- 
tered on this great bumper American smut crop of 
the last two years — at least by those who profes- 
sionally concern themselves about the morals of 
the people. Certainly, a more fruitful field for a 
moral crusade would be hard to conceive. 

Perhaps nothing can be done about it. Perhaps, 
any crusade against the pornographic periodicals 
would result similarly to the crusades against the 
lewd books and the libidinous plays — namely, by 
greatly increasing their sale and popularity. Efforts 
at censorship are nearly always futile, often worse. 
The psychologists point out that the sexual impulse 
is one of the strongest of the primal instincts in 
human beings. Along with fear and acquisitiveness, 
it is inherent in the human system. This flood of 
sexual literature caters to a passion impossible to 
wholly curb or control. 

Perhaps, all this is true and nothing can be done 
about it. However, while I am a long way from be- 
ing a little brother of the uplift, I still submit there 
is more reason to get excited about the present un- 
checked growth of the dirty fiction on the news 
stands than about all the off-color plays and smelly 
novels of the past twenty-five years. There is no bet- 
ter index to the character and calibre of a people 
than what they read. The increased public demand 
for bad reading matter means a corresponding de- 
crease in the demand for good. When to this dis- 
position to make sewers out of their minds is coupled 
the further fact that the habit of going to the movies 
has become as fixed with the majority of people as 
eating and sleeping, it is easy to see why it 1s so diffi- 
cult to actively interest the voters of the United 
States in their Government, why it is impossible to_ 
persuade a majority of them to go to the polls even 
to choose a President, why there is a small and ever- 
diminishing minority which is clear-headed and in- 
formed on public issues, why the popular mind is so 
muddily full of the most grotesque misconceptions, 
and the popular judgment so unerringly wrong. 


7. publication of these periodicals ought to 
render reflective any student of public affairs. 
It ought to suggest to those who think ahead and 
clearly that here is a greater menace t@ the future 
than any socialistic, communistic, or Bolshevistic 
propaganda that can be devised. Here is something 
real about which to see red. 

It is possible you won’t find these periodicals at 
the first news dealer’s you visit, but a little hunt 
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around will locate them. They are not in one section, 
they are in all sections. No corner of the country is 
free from them, and no step yet taken by any local 
government has succeeded in checking their distri- 
bution. Exactly the same reason why the Volstead 
Act does not prevent the sale of bootleg whiskey ex- 
plains why the ordinances against obscene maga- 
zines passed here and there by the smaller cities 
do not stop their sale. The answer is simple — the 
people want both. No one with a clear mind, I 
think, would contend that the literature is not more 
poisonous than the liquor. It is like putting white 
lead in the coffee every morning, and the most 
deadly thing about it is that it is the youth of the 
country which is absorbing most of the literary poi- 
son. The liquor is more evenly distributed. 

One of the worst things that can conceivably be 


said about a nation is that its people are steeped in 
dirty literature. If, for another year or so, this phe- 
nomenal spread in pornography is continued here un- 
checked, it will be possible truthfully to say so about 
this nation. That is a harsh assertion to make, and it 
will probably be resented and denied by those who 
have not taken the time and trouble to find out and 
face the facts. It is, however, true just the same, and 
it is further the fact that this phase of American life 
is the most striking and impressive to be found in 
any survey of the country today. 


T is a subject and a situation pregnant with possi- 
bilities. Much more could be written about it as 


to causes, effects, remedies. Enough has been said, 


however, to indicate the depth and strength of the 
most harmful stream flowing in America today. 


The Task Caillaux Faces 


By T. H. Thomas 


Government’s attitude to- 
ward the French debt, one 
important detail has been over- 
looked. The state of things Cail- 
laux found in the French treasury 
was reported fragmentarily in 
press dispatches; but in the chorus 
of praise for his courage in facing 
the facts, the highly unpleasant 
facts he presented have been 
passed over as an incidental mat- 
ter: we have simply assumed that 
he has already set things in order 
or at least found the way to do so. 
Caillaux himself has made no such 
claim, and from his preliminary 
report of May 12 it appears that 
far from straightening out the 
larger problems of French finance, 
he is at his wit’s end to know how 
to get through the current year. 
On coming into office, Caillaux 
gave the sensible warning that he 
would need a month or so to look over his books 
and find out how things stood, a precaution which 
his predecessor, M. de Monzie, evidently considered 
superfluous. What he found is so serious that the 
Government has been forced to take the unprece- 
dented step of asking the Senate, which was on the 
point of voting a budget already some months late, 
to mark time for two months more. The general tone 
of Caillaux’s press statement recalls the communi- 


[: the general discussion of our 


gués of the week before the Battle of the Marne: the - 





JosEPH CAILLAUX 


He must hunt for billions 


necessary bad news is stated as 
calmly as possible, there is a warn- 
ing allusion to worse news still to 
come, and last of all, an appeal to 
the patriotic confidence and forti- 
tude of the country. 

But from all this emerges the 
blunt truth that Herriot’s bal- 
anced budget consists of a deficit 
of 4,000,000,000 francs. The “‘bal- 
ance” was achieved by the simple 
process of omitting or underesti- 
mating several billion francs of 
expenditure, and crediting to 1925 
revenues which will not come in 
nutil 1926. There were thus cred- 
ited a billion and a quarter francs 
of reparations payments under the 
Dawes Plan, whereas, in fact, this 
item will be largely made up of 
payments in kind, and of these 
only a small part of the cash pro- 
ceeds will actually reach the 
treasury within the current year. 
Even this discouraging deficit of four billions, as 
Caillaux points out, covers only the normal, as 
distinct from exceptional, appropriations. It does 
not include large capital expenditure on the state 
railways necessary for 1925, and makes no provision 
whatever for the billions still to be paid to the 
devastated regions. These payments for reconstruc- 
tion are not subject to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment: they are imposed by law as an obligation 
assumed by the state toward.the individual sufferer. 
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Caillaux, like Poincaré and Briand before him, will 
merely have to choose how he will find the money to 
pay them as fast as they fall due; and in spite of 
the scorn poured on his predecessors for resorting 
to loans, he has already indicated that he will have 
to follow a similar method. 

In spite of his tactful circumlocutions, the figures 
Caillaux reveals come as the last straw to Herriot’s 
reputation for veracity, already overburdened by his 
false statement in regard to the concealed drafts 
illegally made from the Bank of France, and by his 
having forced the Bank to issue a false return. Two 
months ago he assured Parliament in explicit terms 
that his budget “comprised all expenditures and 
receipts,” and reiterated the boast that it was “the 
first unified budget since the war, the first balanced 
budget which incorporated the budget of recoverable 
expenditures and did not have recourse to loans.” 
When he gave this assurance he had already run 
several billion francs behind in his account with the 
Bank, the budget he offered was wrong by four 
billion francs, and he was making no adequate 
provision for reconstruction payments. 


HE only chance of a balanced budget for 1925 

lay in the combination of measures Poincaré 
proposed during his last months in office: a sharp 
increase of taxation on the one hand, on the other, 
a severe pruning of administrative expenses, in- 
cluding the dropping of thousands of state officials. 
In the electoral campaign which followed, Herriot 
and his party opposed both measures and promised 
instead an increase of salaries; the million or so 
officeholders who make up the steam roller in 
French elections rallied to his side, and Poincaré 
was beaten. Once in office, Herriot retained Poin- 
caré’s new taxes, but devoted the proceeds, and 
apparently a good deal more beside, to increased 
salaries, pensions, and bonuses to meet the high 
cost of living. 

Caillaux has made no move to take up Poincaré’s 
program of administrative economies, and there is 
no possibility whatever that his supporters in Parlia- 
ment would accept it. The fundamental tradition of 
both the Radical and Socialist parties is to make the 
French treasury serve, first of all, the purpose of a 
campaign fund; and the uncertain status of the 
present ministry would render any severity toward 
the officeholders sheer suicide. The net result of 
Herriot’s eight months’ control of finances is that 
the deficit basis of budgeting has been continued, 
currency inflation has increased almost to the point 
of five years ago, and the possibility of really 
effective economies has been postponed for an 
indefinite period. 

Caillaux’s statement warns the French taxpayer 
that an additional annual burden of three and a half 
billions must be expected. It is clear that he has no 
intention of resorting to financial wizardry in finding 


the money, and he announces even that the rate 
of the income tax cannot be raised, although he 
hopes that the yield may be increased by a more 
rigorous application of the law. Two or three new 
prospects for the taxgatherer are vaguely alluded 
to, but the only definite indication is a return to a 
favorite hunting ground: our old friends the Caporal 
and the Maryland will cost more than ever before, 
and even the ¢abac ordinaire, beneath the notice of 
the foreigner in France, will now reach the imposing 
figure of 7 fr. 50, le paquet. Clearly, Caillaux is still 
on the hunt to make up his additional three and a 
half billions, but he states frankly that in any case 
the crop of new taxes cannot be harvested this 
year; the treasury will have to provide out of thin 
air for the four-billion deficit of the 1925 “bal-. 
anced”’ budget, and more recent dispatches from 
Paris allude to an issue of five billions more 


paper currency. Coming after Herriot’s disguised. 


inflation of four billions, this would be a desperate 
remedy; no patient can live forever upon such heroic 
stimulants. 

The immediate situation is so bad that Caillaux 
has called upon Parliament to reconsider the budget 
for 1925 which was ready to be voted when he came 
into office, and which should have been voted five 
months ago. A revised measure, patched out with 
such first-aid arrangements as can be promptly ap- 
plied, will be pushed through as rapidly as possible. 
The new taxes will be incorporated in the 1926 
budget which Caillaux will ask Parliament to vote 
before the end of the present year. 


HEN this is done, when the deficit of current 

expenditure has been dealt with, Caillaux 
observes that it will be possible to take up the larger 
problem which is now referred to in France as the 
assainissement des finances, the stabilizing of the 
currency and the refunding of the short-term loans. 
He points out that they amount to 130 billions out 
of the total debt of 280 billions; “the existence of 
so enormous a mass of short-term debts .. . is 
only too obviously a danger to the very life of the 


nation.” An inconspicuous phrase in the résumé al- 


ludes to the fact that a large amount of these loans 
will fall due during the present year. But so far, he 
can give no hint as to how he intends to deal with 
this appalling prospect. There must be some limit 
to the resources of the printing press of the Bank 
of France, and the floating of a large reparations 
loan will render it all the more difficult to refund 
the short-term notes into bonds which will not 
be such a continual danger to the resources of 
the treasury. 

After disclosing three such trials for the treasury 
during the coming six months, it is no wonder that 
Caillaux’s report does not refer even incidentally 
to the American debt. It is just as well that Mr. 
Coolidge is a man of patient disposition. 
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“A Money Wound Is Not Mortal”’ 


An Interview with Louis Loucheur, the Hoover of France 
By Charles R. Walker 


Paris, Fune 10, 1925 (By cable). 

REMIER PAINLEVE, winging his way 
Pp from Paris to Morocco and back, is significant 
of a capital and an administration that are 
decidedly up in the air. With the franc gyrating, the 
politicians of the Bloc des Gauches at each others’ 
throats, Caillaux busy with one desperate expedient 
after another, and public alarm rising over the 
military situation in Africa, Paris is decidedly on 
edge. One hears all sorts of rumors — that Caillaux 
has put the franc down purposely and also that it 
has slipped from his control; that inflation is com- 
ing and that a moratorium is in order; that the Pain- 
levé government is tottering to an inevitable fall. 
Amid this welter of opin- 


“You Americans,” he said, ‘“‘must not be misled 
because the English are everywhere saying French 
finances are in a very bad plight. I do not think so. 
Caillaux makes a great matter of balancing the 
budget, yet that is only part, and a comparatively 
easy part, of bringing health to French finance. 
By imposing a few more taxes and raising imposts 
on a number of articles, it is possible for him to 
obtain 3,300,000,000 francs needed to balance the 
budget. But that is the least part of the Finance 
Minister’s job. After the budget is balanced there 
remain the internal and external debts. Of the 
former, 150,000,000,000 francs is consolidated, with 
130,000,000,000 in short-term bonds still to be met. 

We cannot put off tackling 





ion, it is a relief to turn to 
a man who, with a solid 
reputation won in industry 
and enhanced in public of- 
fice, sits quietly in his li- 
brary thinking the long, long 
thoughts that may save 
French credit from the ruins 
to which short views and 
slapdash experiments have 
brought it. This man, with 
the supreme self-confidence 
of Napoleon, is Louis Lou- 
cheur, a big business man 
whose sound sense and ex- 





“TI should favor a moratorium of one or two 
years in preference to M. Caillaux’s project 
of inflation,’ said Louis Loucheur to Mr. 
Walker, associate editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
who is at present in Paris studying, at close 
quarters, the French financial tangle. Caillaux 
and Loucheur, the former a politician with a 
genius for finance, the latter a business man, 
are two of the most important actors in this 
tense drama. The present article, together with 
Major Thomas’ explanation of Caillaux’s 
difficulties, forms an intimate picture of 

political France. 


these great problems as 
Caillaux would do.” 
Optimism here worthy of 
Napoleon at his peak! In 
one breath, the situation is 
not bad; in another, the 
problem is serious. To get 
the conversation down to 
bed rock, I cut in with: 
“But those short-term bonds 
will be falling due soon in 
vast amounts. Taking care 
of them is going to be some- 
thing more than child’s play. 
Every Frenchman, every 
foreign investor knows that 








drawn upon in six cabinets. 

During the war, he was minister of munitions and 
later had charge of rehabilitating the devastated 
areas. Credited with control of French electricity 
and with heavy interests in oil, fertilizers, railroads, 
and agricultural machinery, this millionaire states- 
man has long favored a commercial rapprochement 
with German industries. At the Cannes conference 
he went so far as to advocate placing Lorraine iron 


and Ruhr coal in effective partnership. 


When I told him America wanted his views on 
the French crisis because America could understand 
the language of a business man while the outbursts 
and manceuvring of French politicians quite befud- 
dled us, he smiled appreciatively. He liked that. We 


_ chatted about Hoover. Yes, he knew him well. There 


was one who had brought business system into 
administration. Like himself, he explained, Hoover 


‘was in politics but not of politics; there was a 


difference, an essential difference. 


is the bleeding wound on the 
body of French finance, a wound too long bandaged, 
hidden, camouflaged.” 

“Ah,” replied Loucheur, “that is precisely where 
I disagree most sharply with Caillaux. He proposes 
to issue bank notes to meet them. That is inflation, 
and I am opposed to inflation.” 

“But how would you meet the situation imposed 
by the maturing of those bonds?” 

The question was a leading one for it is no secret 
that Loucheur has his eye on the finance portfolio. 
He would not consider the post under the present 
Premier, of course; but then, Painlevé is little more 
than a stop-gap, and if another shake-up in minis- 
tries occurs, Loucheur hopes that Briand will 
emerge as Premier, in which event, he will accept 
the ministry of finance. Briand as Premier, Herriot 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, Loucheur as Finance 
Minister: that is probably the strongest combination 


. France can muster, and Loucheur would like to see 
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it become a fact. But aspiring finance ministers are 
usually chary about their public utterances. Their 
availability depends too much upon what foreign 
financiers think of their plans, and M. Loucheur 
might well have begged the question which I put 
to him and refused to make public his own plans for 
the rehabilitation of his country’s finances. But Lou- 
cheur is a business man first, afterwards, a politician, 
and Loucheur answered. No matter what one thinks 
of his plan, the fact that he answered at all must be 
placed to his credit. 

“T should favor a moratorium of one or two years 
in preference to M. Caillaux’s project of inflation,” 
he said flatly, without a moment’s hesitation. 

Surprised at the drastic nature of 
the remedy and the unhesitating man- 
ner in which it was given, I tooka 
moment to recover before asking, 
“But wouldn’t a moratorium create 
the greatest possible disturbance to 
French credit, especially abroad?” 

It was now M. Loucheur’s painful 
task to qualify his words. “‘Oh, ‘mora- 
torium’ is too strong a word, I sup- 
pose,” he returned. “Let us say not 
‘moratorium’ but an ‘arrangement 
with bondholders.’ ” 

Then, after a moment’s reflection, he 
continued: “There are three possible 
ways of overcoming our difficulties. 
The first is a general revival of confi- 
dence in France. Understand that our 
bonds are held for the most part byour 
own nationals. We will have no trouble 
with our people because they know 
that France isa strong, sound, patriotic 
country. I expect they will accept re- 
newals in large enough measure to ease 
the situation. But if they do not renew, 





French proverb; mark it well: Plaie d’ argent n’est 
pas mortelle (A money wound is not mortal).” 

Again I drew the talk back to the present, in 
order to make perfectly clear Loucheur’s chief ob- 
jection to the Caillaux plan. “Then you demand 
consideration by the Chamber of Deputies of the 
whole financial situation, not merely a part?” 

“That’s it,” he said emphatically. “Not the 
budget only, but also of the great floating debt. I 
ask that amortization of those debts be submitted 
now, not in the future. Caillaux will come to it; I 
am sure of that. Then I shall be content to sleep.” 

“But what precisely would you do if you had 
power at this moment?” 

“You mean if I were finance minis- 
ter? Upon that I can say nothing. I am 
not a minister. M. Painlevé asked me 
to become Minister of Commerce and 
Minister of Industry. I refused. 
Though six times in Cabinets, I am 
now merely deputy leader of my party 
in the Chamber. In order to effect a 
change in policy, a Finance Minister 
would need the support of his asso- 
ciates in the Government.” 

“Americans understand little of 
French politics,” I said, “but they are 
always asking when the franc will be 
stabilized.” 

Up to this moment, Loucheur had 
been serious and frank. But now 
that great flowing smile of his, which 
betrays him as not always the frank, 
blunt-spoken man of business, returned 
with the professional optimism of the 
politician. 

“Oh, very soon now, in my opin- 
ion,” and upon that note of rather 
doubtful optimism, we parted. 





(Keystone) 
Louis LoUCHEUR 
He is opposed to inflation 


there remain two paths. The first is 
Caillaux’s and involves inflation. The 
second is mine— an arrangement with 
creditors. Of course,” he added, his 
financial vision leaping beyond the borders of 
France, “‘we will pay the comparatively few bonds 
presented for redemption by foreigners, some Eng- 
lish, some American.” 

“Without arrangement?” I questioned. 

“Certainly.” 

After this tension we relaxed into a more general 
discussion. 

“All this,” said my host, “‘is detail, difficult, but 
not in the long run involving the fate of France. The 
fundamental truth is that France is in a good posi- 
tion, not a bad one. We are a serious people, and we 
are at work. There is no unemployment in France. 
We have rebuilt the devastated area; that work is 
three quarters finished and draws steadily to com- 
pletion. Our morale is excellent. There is an old 


Later, from one who knows the in- 
side politics and the principal actors in 
the great drama. now being played in 
Paris, I learned that Caillaux is at- 
tempting his balancing act on the most perilous of 
bases. Caillaux depends on Painlevé, Painlevé on 
the Government, the Government on the Cartel des 
Gauches, and the Cartel on restless political frag- 
ments of which Loucheur’s party is but a single 
group. But this insecure set-up is the accident of 
French politics and not the fault of Loucheur. 

Meanwhile, under this shifting political and finan- 
cial sand lies bed rock — a France that is steady, 
responsible, and industrious, not to be shaken down 
by adversities calculable in ledgers. Something 
stronger will hold her up — the spirit which held 
the line on the Marne and at Verdun. 

“A money wound is not mortal.” France may rise 
and fall, moratoriums be applied and removed, but | 
the money wound will be healed in time. 
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. tn the Streets of Paul ‘Revere 


NE day, when spring was 
opening into early sum- 
mer, | decided to explore the 
part of Boston where stands 
the house of Paul Revere, the 
Old North Church, the Char- 
terhouse and Governor 
Phipps’ House. Through the 
changing years the North End 
has sheltered many different 
nationalities, since the Puri- 
tans made way for the Irish, 
and they in their turn moved 
away. 

Who lives there now? If I 
had not known that I had 
come straight from Scollay 
Square down Hanover Street, 
and had just pushed my way 
through a row of market trucks 
and provision wagons into 
Salem Street, I should have 
thought myself again in Italy. 
Italian was the language I 
heard about me, the laughter 
and chatter of Italian voices 
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filled the air. Music filtered 
out from the houses around: 
music of piano, song, or man- 
dolin or graphophone. The 
very names on the shop win- 
dows were Italian —‘‘ Benvis- 
suto,”’ ‘‘Gaglione,”’ ‘‘Gentile.” 

Wandering down the street 
armed with a market basket 
and, perhaps, a child or two 
came the Italian women, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, with bright- 
colored shawls flung over their 
heads, and bright skirts. From 
time to time they stopped at one 
or another of the little markets 
that line the street, where the 
red and green peppers beam 
out from the shiny purple 
eggplants, and long strings 
of onions and garlic hang 
over the great bunches of rhu- 
barb, or carrots with feathery 


green tops. 
Along came a_ pushcart 
filled with little red lobsters, 
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unhygienic, no doubt, but a pleasing spot of color. 
And the children! Running in the middle of the 
Street, sitting on the sidewalks with their feet in 
the gutters, swarming in and out of the doorways, 
the bigger ones staggering under the weight of the 


smaller ones, laughing, weeping, playing, offering to 
“black your shoes, mister,’’ and crowding around 
if I stopped for but a second, pleading, ‘‘ Take our 


picture, mister, take our picture.” 








That is the thing you 
will notice most about the 
North End, the quantities 
of children and old wom- 
en. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that there could be 
so many, though they tell 
me that one tenement will 
sometimes have twenty 
families in it, and about 
a hundred souls in all. 
Perhaps that is why they 
live in the streets, or per- 
haps it is only because it 
is the way they lived in 
Italy. 

—the sound of a 
band. Along comes a 
procession. It is a fu- 
neral; men walking bare- 
headed, carrying the 
banner of the order to 
which they belong; chil- 
dren in white dresses; 
carriages filled. with 
wreathes — then the 
hearse, gorgeously draped 
with black plumes. At the 
sound of the slow, mourn- 
ful music, men bare their 
heads, the children stop 
playing and crowd to the 
front to see; the women 
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stop bargaining and look 
over their shoulders to 
watch the procession pass. 
It is gone; talk and laugh- 
ter ring out again; the 
children return to their 
play, and the women to 
their friendly, deliberate 
marketing, picking up 
the day’s gossip as they 
choose out heads of let- 
tuce, vegetables, and 
bananas. 

Passing along up Sa- 
lem Street, just above 
where North Bennet meets 
it, I came to the Old 
North Church. Nestling 
beside it is the little Ital- 
ian Chapel, built over 
five years ago, for those 
Italians who share the 
same faith as the Puritan 
fathers. It is almost more 
crowded now than its 
parent church, for the 
descendants of the Puri- 
tans have gone away to 
other parishes uptown, 
and the Italians are com- 
ing into the district more 


and more. 
Here in the North End 
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of Boston they have made the city their 
own. Theirs is the language; theirs the 
customs, with an occasional rub against 
a “Paintupb and Cleanup Campaign,” 
when the pushcarts are prohibited and 
the lobsters, the fruits, and the vegetables 
that brighten the streets disappear — tem- 
porarily. Maybe, as time goes on, the 


picturesqueness of the people and their love 
for the old customs will disappear as the 
younger generation comes in contact with . 
five-and-ten-cent store bad taste and cheap 
movies. Until then, it is welcome, for their 
happy, casual, easy-going enthusiasm is 
given to America, and deep in their hearts 
they love their adopted country. 





Italian fishermen on the docks in Boston Harbor 
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The Animals’ Family Tree 


By Henshaw Ward 


lecture thus: “‘ Every person in this audience is 
burning to ask one question — Are there peo- 
ple on Mars? I will say at the outset that I have no 
interest in the people of Mars and shall say nothing 
about them. I am going to 


I ONCE heard an astronomer begin a popular 


you and I can be; for he knew how distinct they are 
in the departments of nature’s workshop. Until he 
saw a demonstration of many actual steps in an 
anatomical series, he never credited the evolution 
of one from another. It is now impossible for the 
comparative anatomist not 





talk about astronomy.” 
Every popular lecture on 
evolution ought to begin 
with a similar disclaimer 
about man, for human de- 
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to believe that there actually 
was avery definite develop- 
ment of that sort. 

The young zodlogist would 
have had small trouble in 
believing that all modern 
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velopment is hardly of more 
importance in the whole 
subject of evolution than the 
Martians are in astronomy. 
Until a person puts aside 
his emotions about himself 
he will never understand 
the tree of animal life. Let 
him learn about animals 
first; he can easily decide 
about himself afterwards. 
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a reptiles descended from an- 


cient reptiles. But birds! 
That would have been be- 
yond belief. Yet, as he ex- 
amined the structure of the 
reptiles that were found in 
various parts of the world, 
he would have had to be- 
lieve that birds and reptiles 
evolved from the same stock. 

The facts are patent in 





It has always been the 
keenest scholar who has felt 
most dubious about the suc- 
cessive steps of the evolu- 
tion of a limb or other organ. 
He has never accepted sur- 
mises and conjectures. He 
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COLONIAL FLAGELLATES Berlin, where he could see 


the museums of London and 


animals the size of a crow 
that are as much like our 
feathered flyers as they are 
like the oldest lizards. The 
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has had to be convinced by 
an unanswerable array of 


in many lines of study, each 
of which is so vast a field of 
scholarship that no layman 
can ever gain more than a bird’s-eye view of it. 
Geology, for example, is the study of the rocks by 
which scientists have, during the past hundred and 
fifty years, read an indubitable history of the tree of 
animal life. 

The study of structures is called anatomy, and 
the study of the similarities in the anatomy of differ- 
ent animals is called comparative anatomy. The 
student of anatomy knows of a gradual and un- 
broken series of forms from the foot of a lizard to 
the wing of a swallow, from the nerves of a sea 
worm to the backbone of a lion, from the smooth 
skin of a whale to the shaggy coat of a bear. The 
two ends of any such series of structures seem in- 
credibly remote from each other. Every scientist 
of the Nineteenth Century, confronted with the 
extremes and asked to believe that one evolved 
from the other, was infinitely more skeptical than 


The Real Tree of Life 


facts, and the facts are found An illustration of the evolution of the animal king- 

m. Note that man does not descend from a monkey, 

but with monkeys descends from the same focal 
primate stock 


wing of the most ancient 
bird was, in part, a mem- 
brane stretched along the 
side of the body, like the 
gliding planes of the extinct 
flying reptiles; and it was 
also like the true wing of a modern bird, supported 
from the fore limbs and covered with feathers. Yet 
there were claws on the outer-joint; and the head, 
skeleton, and teeth were reptilian. No naturalist 
would have dared to imagine such a beast; nature 
made it and preserved two specimens for us to see. 


“QUT what about the feathers?” the skeptic 
might ask.' “I can see that here really is a 
form midway between reptile and bird, but how 
could the scales change? You don’t show me any 
steps in the evolution of such an extraordinary struc- 
ture as a feather. Am I asked to guess that in some 
vague way each scale lengthened and frayed itself * 
out into thousands of perfectly adapted barbules?” 
That is what he was asked to believe —he 
having been taught to think of a scale as a fixed 
kind of structure and of a feather as another kind 
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of structure. But if we devoted a year to the study 
of each, we should find that some fish scales are 
delicately frayed at the edge, that the feathers of 
the cassowary are very simple structures compared 
with what we know as feathers, that a penguin’s 
feathersmight 
as well be 
called scales, 
and that in 
young birds 
there is acom- 
ing and going 
of feathers 
such as we 
never see in 
any adult bird. 

As for the 
descent of 
mammals 
from reptiles, it is just a repetition of similar evi- 
dence from many series of structures. The early 
mammals were small. Apparently, they developed 
in many races through long ages, picking a living as 
best they could by keeping out of the way of the 
huge reptiles that dominated the life of the world. 
Our young zodlogist might have doubted this until 
1880. He might have said, “It is too much to ask 
me to suppose — this idea that from a five-toed 
animal a few inches high there should develop an 
animal like the horse, for example, that walks on a 
solid hoof. There is no evidence for such profound 
alterations.” Yet most geologists of that time be- 
lieved that such had been the history of the horse, 
and they confidently expected that the proof would 
some day come out of the rocks. It came. There was 
a find of a small three-toed horse, and another that 
was smaller, with the side toes longer, and another 
that was smaller still. One day the news flashed 
over the wires that a four-toed horse, a foot high, 
had been found. Now a series of horses has been set 
up in the American Museum showing graphically 
the actual progress of teeth and limbs as they 
changed and enlarged and took different propor- 
tions from little twelve-inch Eohippus to a racing 
thoroughbred. 




















(Lull?’s “Organic Evolution’) 
Oldest known bird, still half a reptile. 
The archzopteryx 


F course Eohippus must have had a five-toed 

ancestor. The anatomist cannot escape from 
those eternal five digits at the end of a vertebrate 
limb. The two outside ones may shrivel to mere 
spurs or splint bones or may disappear; the two 
that are next inside of these may withdraw and 
disappear; but somehow, somewhere, there always 
comes the evidence that the structure of every 
hand or foot or flipper or wing originated in five 
digits. On the front foot of Eohippus was a telltale 
splint, the remnant of the old fifth toe of his 
ancestors. The front. limb of a bat looks like a 
five-fingered hand with enormously long bones, 


one of which extends beyond the wing as a claw. A 
seal has no need of bones in its flipper — for fish 
swim faster with no bones in their fins, and seven 
bones or seventeen bones would make as good a 
frame for a flipper. But the seal has the same five 
fingers. The structure of a whale’s fin is utterly un- 


- like that of any fish —as we might expect, since 


whales, like seals, are warm-blooded mammals, 
and not related to fishes. The whale’s fin is an arm, 
for there is a big bone at the top, then a pair of 
bones, then a wrist, and then five digits, one of 
which is shorter, like a thumb. It can hardly be an 
accident that so many backboned animals have at 
the ends of their limbs a handlike structure — no 
matter whether they live on land or sea — while no 
other group of nonvertebrate animals has anything 
of the sort in its anatomy. 


F this five-finger structure is studied, it is found 
to be wonderfully prevalent, though in all sorts 
of disguises and concealments. In the wing of a bird, 
though the limb structure has been modified almost 
beyond recognition, there still remain three little 
bones of the five of the original forefoot, or ““hand’’; 
and a rudimentary fourth one has been seen in em- 
bryos. In the bird’s foot there are three prominent 
bones, one that is small, and the stunted remnant 
of a fifth. 

The study of such remnants, the vestiges of parts 
that were once useful, is a science in itself. A whale, 
for example, is an exhibit of many remnants of 
structures which are of no use whatever to it, 
though they are highly important to the land-living 
mammals, in which they are highly developed. 
Buried in the body of some species of whales, de- 
tached from the backbone, and floating in the flesh, 
are some small remains of legs. They are at the 
point where a pair of hind paddles would naturally 
be. And in some snakes the same vestiges of legs 
appear. Some birds, though they have lost all their 
apparatus of flight, still have vestiges of wings. It is 
such vestiges that often complete a series of struc- 
tures which would otherwise seem imaginary. 


So we could fill page after page — and great — 


volumes have 
been filled — 
with similar 
examples 
of the other 
continuous se- 
ries that com- 
parative anat- 
omy has dis- 
covered. A 
dozen series would prove nothing; a hundred would 
make us suspect; a thousand would suggest a 
strong probability that the animals had one com- 
mon origin. When the students of anatomy find 
that in all respects the structures of all animals 

















(Lull’s “Organic Evolution”’) 
Small carnivorous dinosaur, only 
four feet long 
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are always arranged in such ways that the 
animals could have developed by an evolution from 
preceding forms, they feel almost persuaded. After 
they have searched a hundred years for some other 
reasonable explanation of the structures and have 
found none, then they are convinced. 


HE bottom of the trunk of the tree of evolu- 

tion is “‘ Protozoa” — that is, one-celled animals. 
Science does not know anything about the roots of 
the tree — the origin of life — and probably never 
will know anything. It does not know, with mathe- 
matical assurance, that the earliest form’ of life 
was one-celled. But it finds all the evidence pointing 
in that direction and makes the supposition until 
some contrary evidence appears. Science does not 
know positively that the first step of evolution was 
when two cells varied in 


spiders, and insects. At the base of the left branch 
are certain worms, and, just above these, some 
“radiating” forms, like starfish. From here up all 
the types tend to a backboned form. 

The chart takes pains to show that the backboned 
animals did not “descend from” the present worms 
or starfish, but that they came from some parent 
stock which also gave rise to worms andstarfish. 
The tree implies that the different species of animals 
do not have other living species for “ancestors.” 
It shows that the different forms of life have kept 
budding off into branches, which have divided into 
further branches. The squirrel, perched at the top, 
did not descend from some fishes that are below 
him; he is one of the latest twigs that come from 
a branch that came from a limb that grew from the 
common trunk. All animals must have a common 

ancestry, and those of any 





such a way that they 
could live to better ad- 
vantage in partnership; 
but science finds indica- 
tions that such was prob- 
ably the first step. Science 
supposes that, by a series 
of variations, many: cells 
came to live in partner- 
ship, forming a sort of 
colony. It is likely that 
these cells varied in di- 
verse ways, so that some 
became better adapted for 
obtaining food, some for 
digesting it, some for dis- 
tributing it. When these 
several sorts of cells had 








one group are closely 
related as cousins; but 
seldom is one kind known 
to be descended from an- 
other modern kind. 

The ordinary way of 
thinking about the tree 
of life is shown in the ques- 
tion, ““How could a snake 
be changed into a tur- 
key?” The answer is that 
he wasn’t. Each of these 
animals is at the end of 
an extremely long line of 
development. It is like a 
topmost twig of a branch 
on which some lower limbs 
have died and some have 








become much differenti- (Lull’s “Organic Evolution”) 
ated, they were no longer 
able to live separate lives; 
each sort was dependent on all the other sorts; 
and it was in this way that the earliest many- 
celled animals are supposed to have evolved. 


HAT sounds rather fanciful. Perhaps the idea 

would have remained a speculation if we had 
never known anything about sponges; but among 
these we can see many stages of just such a process. 
There are sponges which seem to be mere colonies 
of similar and independent cells; other sponges in 
which the cells are highly differentiated and utterly 
dependent on each other. In this case, as in every 
other part of the evolution chart, the biologists 
have not built upon their imaginations, but have 
always laid foundations upon facts now observable 
in nature. 

The tree has two branches of the many-celled 
animals. The one at the right has ramified into a 
far greater number of types than the other — from 
several sorts of worms and mollusks to squids, crabs, 


Lemur, low kind of primate still in existence 


branched into varied 
forms. The evolution of 
forms never leaps from 
the end of one twig to the end of another. Evolu- 
tion is always a branching from below. 

If the student of structure follows back down th 
tree of animal life from the twig of snakes, he will 
come to a certain fossil reptile; and if he follows 
down from the twig of turkeys through the branch 
of modern birds to the limb of ancient birds, he 
will come upon exactly the same reptile that gave 
rise to snakes. 


SCIENTIST does not want to reach this fact; 

he has no “will to believe” it; he knows well 
that many a part of the tree of life is still undis- 
covered. But when he is thoroughly acquainted with 
all the lines of development of structure — from the 
short and obvious ones to the far-reaching and 
baffling ones—he has no option but to believe 
that every species of animal which exists came 
originally from a common ancestry in a very 
simple form of life. 
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Minor Lunacies from the Press 


declaration that there should be 

two Governors of New York State, 
one at Albany to perform the duties 
of the office, and the other at large to 
attend banquets and shake people’s 
hands, a Boston paper recently printed 
an editorial entitled: “‘ Public Men Should 
Be Twins.” 

Is this, I ask you, a sound, constructive 
suggestion? No, a thousand times no! 
One public man in about eighty-seven 
cases out of a hundred is one too many. 
I hold no brief for infant mortality or even 
for Birth Control. I and Malthus disagree 
on several points, but on the great ques- 
tion of having two’ Congressmen grow 
where only one grew before, I stand as 
firm in my negative as Gibraltar. 

**x* ee * 


In another Boston paper I read the 
following: “The House of Lords was 
considering the Performing Admirals 
[sic] Bill. Viscount Ullswater said he 
would like to know whether ‘animal’ 
included insects — He was not a trainer 
of fleas...’ and so on, and so on, 
stately British humor. 

The thing that interested me was not 
so much Viscount Ullswater’s trained 
fleas, but the basic, or root, idea of a Bill 
covering the subject of Performing Ad- 
mirals. It is a most timely and pertinent 
question. My theory would be that the 
first candidate for consideration by Con- 
gress should be Performing Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, Retired. 


* * * *K * 


In addressing, on Commencement Day, 
a High School graduating class of one, 
Mr. William Allen White stated that his 
“General Order No. 1” was that all 
Western boys should go East to school 
and all Eastern boys should go West. 
He might have added that Southern boys 
should go North and Northern boys 
should go South, while, as for the boys 
from the Northwest — well, work it out 
for yourself. Perhaps he had in mind 
Kansas City or Emporia as a good focal 
point for the converging streams of 
students. A large hotel and rest cure 
center there might work out very hand- 
somely. The proposition deserves study 
by the Chambers of Commerce of those 
live, peppy burgs. 

At that, the reciprocity scheme appeals 
to one’s sense of fair play. Emporia and 
New York City might reach an agreement 
by which Emporia would send all her 
students to New York, and New York 
all her students to Emporia. Which do 


on of Gov. Al Smith’s tired 


Here and There 


you think would get the best of the bar- 
gain? So do I. 


* * * * * 


Assistant Secretary of War Davis re- 
cently telegraphed the Governors of the 
various States asking them to codperate 
with the Federal Government regarding 
“Defense Day,” planned for July 4. 
According to the New York Times, 
Gov. John H. Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut reported that his State is in complete 
sympathy with the national defense 
policy, but warned that a defense test in 
Connecticut the coming Fourth of July 
instead of being an exhibition of strength 
may prove one of weakness because the 
Fourth falls on Saturday, when people in 
Connecticut are accustomed to combine 
the day with Sunday in week-end plans, 
which usually take thousands away from 
their homes until Monday. 

What can the Military Intelligence 
Department have been thinking about 
to let this cat out of the bag. Now our 
enemies know the dreadful truth and can 
lay their plans accordingly. We need not 
expect Japan or Liberia or Mexico or 
Uruguay to attack us on a Monday 
or a Wednesday. They know now that 
they can besiege Connecticut by way of 
Long Island Sound any Saturday or 
Sunday, and instead of finding an army 
of citizens equipped with squirrel guns 
and fortified by ice-cream cones, fried 
clams, and hot dogs arrayed against them, 
they will meet only a few local Greek and 
Italian families engaged in selling food, 
drink, and gasoline to passing motorists. 
We should never have permitted the 
knowledge of this Achilles’ Heel, this 
broken link in the armor of our national 
defense, to reach the ears of hostile 
powers. It were better far to pretend that 

July Fourth falls this year on a Thursday. 
If our public will swallow Daylight 
Saving, why should they strain at a slight 
fiction in the calendar? 
** * * * 


Some time ago, a storm blew down a 
number of trees in the grounds of Doorn 
House, Holland, where our old friend, 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm is rusticating. After 
the storm, the retired monarch placed 
charges of dynamite in the stumps and 
blew them up one after the other. 

According to newspapers reports, the 
detonations reminded him of the salvos 
of artillery which used to be fired in his 
honor. “He stood erect and his eyes lit up 
as the trees went up with a bang. ” How he 
must regret the comparative shortness of 
the war! And yet the picture is a pathetic 


With Chanticleer and Others 


one. The Fourth of July is not far off and 
the Kaiser must have used up all his 
dynamite. Will not some kind-hearted 
friend start a subscription to purchase and 
send to Mr. Hohenzollern a generous 
shipment of giant firecrackers? Thus he 
would be able to do honor to the memory 
of that distinguished Teuton, George 
Washington, and at the same time revive 
his happy memories of the late conflict. 


* * Ke * 


Almost a year ago we wrote in this 
magazine a few bitter words on that over- 
rated bird, the whippoorwill. We said: 
“We have no wish to involve ourselves in 
a struggle with the Audubon Society, 
but we cannot help wishing that whip- 
poorwills were good to eat. Perhaps to the 
nice ear of the editor of the 4uk the merry 
note of the whippoorwill in the small hours 
of the night gives pleasure, but, frankly, 
we like our whippoorwills stuffed.” 

And then we described the record- 
breaking performance of a particularly 
dogged bird who lived in the bushes near 
our windows, and who in the space of one 
night repeated “whippoorwill” or “whif- 
fle,” as he grew fatigued, over 67,000 times 
by rough calculation. Timidly, we put 
forth the theory that for so prodigious 
an effort the whippoorwill must be 
possessed of the strange power of breath- 
ing through his ears. Those were bad 
nights in our suburb. But this year’s 
chamber concerts are even worse. That 
evil bird has come back bringing with 
him at least two dissolute companions, 
sons, perhaps, for they show the same 
vicious propensities as William Senior. 
We call them in our family circle the 
Crown Prince and Eitel Fritz. 

Although a bird lover and, to acertain 
degree, an out-of-door field naturalist, the - 
writer cannot at this moment recall in 
what degrees of latitude whippoorwills 
bring forth their young. But he would be 
willing to act as President, Treasurer, and 
Board of Governors of a League for the 
Collection of Whippoorwills’ Eggs. It 
would encourage the youth of those 
latitudes in derring-do and in competition 
and in striving to perform a kind act 
every day. Boy and Girl Scouts could 
enter teams in the contest, the winning 
team to get a free trip to Doorn, Holland. 

What to do with the eggs, you ask? 
There are many uses to which they could 
be put, aside from their value as museum 
pieces. As long as speeches are made and 
songs sung in public, and as long as Ire- 
land lives, her children will maintain 
a strong market for inedible eggs. 
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A Nation Has Been Singing 


the vistas of a country rich in 

shining steel rails, plush-uphol- 
stered picture emporiums, and bright 
brick Y. M. C. A.’s, the deep chorals of 
Bach have sounded. The American Music 
Festivals with their tweed-trousered men 
and their women in white starched shirt 
waists have not the rainbow romance of 
beribboned Meistersinger nor the awe- 
someness of a solemn, surpliced Palestrina 
choir, but the spirit that sent the Fifteenth 
Century German boy singing from a 
mound before venerable judges is not 
much different from the urge that sends 
soloists squeaking in a festival contest to 
win a silver cup and saucer. 

Years ago, in England, learned critics 
warred over the question of the music 
festivals in towns. The pessimists pointed 
out that the performances were often ar- 
ranged hurriedly and given in a careless 
manner by third-rate “artists.” In several 
instances they were right. Little villages, 
frantically collecting an untrained chorus 
under the leadership of one who may have 
only a textbook knowledge of the music to 
be interpreted, must, to a sophisticated 
musician, seem as amusing as the serious 
“torchbearers” of the Little Theatre to a 
connoisseur of the drama. But sophistica- 
tion in music, as elsewhere, is sometimes 
merely an appreciation of the color of the 
ocean or a delight in its foam, with no 
understanding of the wealth that rests 
below. It is quite true that nothing of 
great artistic consequence has_ been 
achieved when the ambitious music in- 
structor of a local high school marshals 
promising pupils and gives them a cantata 
to warble. The knowing can only smile at 
the optimists’ argument that the music 
festival encourages shy genius. Genius 
cannot be fostered. Blindness, indifference, 
or antagonism cannot strike it down, and 
certainly the sound of a pretty parlor 
voice chirping “Un bel di” on a platform 
cannot, in any way, give it strength for its 
ordained pilgrimage. 


A NATION has been singing. Down 


UT this does not mean to imply that 

all American music festivals are 
amateurish. There have been several this 
year which for grandeur of conception 
and superbness of performance have 
equaled many of the Bach, Handel, and 
Haydn festivals of England and Germany. 
Theré was, for instance, the twenty- 
sixth biennial festival in Cincinnati under 
the capable direction of Frank von der 
Stucken, which achieved peaks in its pro- 
gram. First, there was a magnificent per- 
formance of Bach’s “ Passion of St. John.” 
It is a beautiful work; a thing of high 


By Mitzi Kolisch 


reverence offering much to the mind and 
even more to the emotions. It should be 
given often in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston so that the average 
music lovers of these great cities become 
disabused of the idea that music was writ- 
ten by Puccini and Wagner to glorify or 
torture the tenors and sopranos in their 
respective Italian and German ways, or 
by Beethoven and Tchiakowsky to magnify 
Mengelberg an Koussevitsky. Another 
important episode of the Cincinnati festi- 
val was the appearance of Florence Aus- 
tral, a young compatriot of Melba’s, who 
triumphed in her brilliant singing of the 
soprano solo in Brahms’ sombre German 
“Requiem.” Brahms phrases are very like 
the blank verse of Eighteenth Century 
poets — very few periods. Miss Austral 
took the flowing musical sentences with 
no breaks in breath. Can it be that here is 
a new Isolde for the Metropolitan? 


ISS AUSTRAL came to New York 
a few years ago, but the venerable 
ones who heard her voice advocated more 
study, so back to England the singer 
journeyed. However, it was not long before 
she made her début at Convent Garden as 
Brunhilde in “Die Walkiire.” That same 
season, she was heard as Isolde and Eliza- 
beth. The following year, she sang Verdi’s 
“Requiem” at Crystal Palace, and ap- 
peared subsequently at such important 
music festivals as Norwich and Leeds; all of 
which was a quick and great achievement 
for one who had begun the study of music 
at the age of eighteen, and then only after 
someone had persuaded her to enter a 
vocal contest where her voice immedi- 
ately attracted attention. Three years ago, 
American managers allowed this soprano 
to slip away. This time they have been 
wiser, for she is to return next January in 
a concert tour. , 

What will the Honorable Gatti do? He 
has a lovely Elizabeth in the fractious 
Jeritza, and Mme. Rethberg has the 
sweetness of spring in her tones, but the 
fact remains that Olive Fremsted has not 
yet been replaced. What a Wagnerian 
soprano needs, among other things, is a 
voice like a mountain in strength; like a 
fire in brilliance — something to sweep 
the listener beyond mere listening. This 
Miss Austral has, and this the Metropol- 
itan needs. 

In San Francisco, Alfred Hertz con- 
ducted his men, and Jans Leschke his 
chorus, with noteworthy results. Theirs 
was in the main a typical spring festival, 
giving as they did Schumann’s “ Pilgrim- 
age of the Rose” and Rismky-Korsakov’s 
“Russian Easter.” They closed with 


Mahler’s stirring “Resurrection” sym- 
phony, that fine epic of man’s struggles, 
temporary defeat, and inevitable victory. 


HE most interesting and encouraging 

festival feature was the First West- 
chester Festival given at White Plains, 
New York, with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Walter Damrosch and 
a massed chorus of some two thousand 
gathered from local groups. They sent 
Handel’s exultant “Hallelujah” chorus 
rolling outward like the lifting waves of 
an endless sea. 

All during the month of May there were 
choruses, bands, soloists, and orchestras 
sending forth music. In Pittsburg, Kansas, 
there was a program ranging from the 
“American Indian Fantasie” by Charles 
S. Skilton, a native composer, to Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” and the “Messiah” of 
Handel. In Evanston, the choral works 
performed were Haydn’s “Creation” and 
Horatio Parker’s “Legend of St. Christo- 
pher” and the polite glory of an “ Artists’ 
Night” that boasted Rosa Ponselle and 
Lawrence Tibbett. In Milwaukee there 
was singing of Haydn’s “The Heavens 
Are Telling” and Rossini’s “Inflamma- 
tus.” In Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
there was also “Artists’ Night” where 
Flotow, Handel, and Weber offered to 
please and edify and startle. 

And so, all through the land there has 
been music. Some of it was noble, lovely; 
some of it was as hollow as a broken tin 
boiler upon which little boys beat sticks, 
and as quavering as an old man feebly 
reaching for support. But as bad as it 
must, in some cases, have been, it was 
better than stolid silence. 


OME day, surely, a great American 

composer will be born. He will not 
write church music, for in this self-con- 
tained country of ours we have lived 
through no religious hopes and struggles. 
The final form of American music will 
not be oratorio, perhaps it will not be 
even symphony or opera. But whatever 
it is, there is much to draw from. There 
is the new national mood, different from 
all other nations, and there are the old 
sources of long, wide wheat fields, the 
power and splendor of our own high 
mountains, and old legends which will, 
some day, become folklore. And whether 
the music festivals, springing up in every 
rural corner of the States, will hasten 
the coming of that composer is a question 
over which wise men will not agree, and 
it is not, after all, as important as the 
great, encouraging certainty that a nation 
has been singing. 
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Readers and Writers 


the following advertisement in the 

Dial without being prompted to 
such action as advertisements are sup- 
posed to inspire: “‘Men Seen,’ by Paul 
Rosenfeld, author of ‘Musical Chronicle,’ 
‘Port of New York,’ etc. Essays on mod- 
ern poets and prosemen — an interpreta- 
tion of the modern generation written 
with rare imaginative appreciation and 
critical acumen. With this volume Mr. 
Rosenfeld definitely takes his place as 
one of the leading American critics of 
letters.” I hesitated for two reasons. First, 
because I have already read both the two 
books and much of the “etc.” which 
appear after the author’s name, and 
second, because that word “prosemen” 
had a Rosenfeldian ring which aroused 
my worst suspicions. It is one of the words 
which this author unnecessarily affects, 
without adding, I submit, the slightest 
enjoyment to one’s previous knowledge 
of English. It is comparable to his use 
of grands écrivains apparently in the 
delusion that it means anything other 
than “great writers”; of “umbrageous” 
for “shady”; of “‘Dyonisiac” when he 
evidently means “ Dyonisian”; and, most 
outrageous of all, his reference to the 
“‘auto-intoxication” of d’Annunzio. Ask 
your doctor, Mr. Rosenfeld, what auto- 
intoxication means. 

You will have gathered already that I 
did not remain indefinitely unmoved by 
the advertisement of the Dial Press, to 
which, in exchange for $2.50, I am in- 
debted for a copy of “Men Seen.” Speak- 
ing as one book buyer to others, I declare 
that I do not think the money well spent, 
unless one has, like myself, a morbid 
interest in strange literature, in freakish 
ideas, apart from their ostensible, or even 
their intrinsic, merit. 


Pes more than a month I gazed at 


AVING, I think, one of the largest 

libraries of bad criticism outside 
a public institution, another specimen, 
more or less, means nothing to me. But 
I should never advise the serious reader 
to follow me in this extravagance. More- 
over, I must confess that what finally 
decided me to acquire Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
new book was the rumor that he had 
ceased to write that luscious, Oriental, 
cacophonous, and often meaningless prose 
which has endeared him to “those few 
intelligent people” —to quote the most 
bumptious piece of advertising copy ever 
written — “who, after glancing through 
any single copy of the Dia/, are capable 
of immediately recognizing that this 
journal remains, upon this North Ameri- 
can continent, and indeed upon this 


By Ernest Boyd 


whole Americanized planet, absolutely 
sui generis.” 

Rumor, in this instance, has erred. Mr. 
Rosenfeld still writes in that gaudy, 
hyperesthetic manner which disguises 
his platitudes from the innocent and 
conceals his original opinions — if he has 
any — from the most patient scrutiny. 
His twenty-four subjects include d’An- 
nunzio, D. H. Lawrence, Waldo Frank, 
Alfred Kreymborg, Miss Marianne Moore, 
E. E. Cummings, Scott Fitzgerald, Ver- 
haeren, James Joyce, Wassermann, 
Proust, Johannes V. Jensen, Jens Peter 
Jacobsen, and Rostand. In this enumera- 
tion you may be surprised at this juxta- 
position of names. 


UT the worst is yet to come. Here are 
included only the more illustrious 
unknown. There are others: Mr. H. J. 
Seligmann, Mr. Marsden Hartley, and 
Miss Bryner. If you do not know them 
personally, you will learn nothing about 
them from Mr. Rosenfeld’s dithyrambs, 
for in several cases they have produced 
exactly nothing, and in others, nothing to 
entitle them to a chapter in a book of 
such studies. Their inclusion, therefore, 
is in itself a measure of the author’s 
qualifications as a critic of literature. 
“Herbert Seligmann possesses a highly 
developed sense of pitch.” The proof? He 
has written something or other on D. H. 
Lawrence, and “somewhere he describes 
Hartley as a young man ‘writing his 
preferences somewhat grandly across the 
face of the universe.’” How they do 
carry on in these advanced literary circles! 
Think of what Hartley has been doing, 
and we to know nothing of it at all, as one 
of Lady Gregory’s peasants might say! 
Mr. Rosenfeld, I take it, is so anxious 
to keep up with the “movement” that 
he brackets, in the same volume, friends 
who are about to produce something and 


. writers who have long since established 


their position, not to mention those who 
are proving that they will never do either. 
Miss Edna Bryner, I gather, has written 
stories, but far be it from Mr. Rosenfeld 
to tell us where they may be seen or what 
are their titles and subjects. “You could 
guess Edna Bryner has more German 
than Anglo-Irish blood in her veins.” 
Why? You will never guess! Because she 
has a “feeling for forests.” Germany has 
forests and looks after them. Scandinavia, 
I suppose, has none? America has none, 
and there is no United States Forestry 
Service? 

Of course, what this has to do with the 
unmentioned and undescribed writings of 
Miss Bryner also remains to be seen. 


Meanwhile, we are told, “her forms of 
expression are not always smooth. She is 
oftentimes found in intensest struggles 
with her medium. But what she has al- 
ready expressed has strength of concep- 
tion, shows first-hand knowledge of 
people, and is informed by a perfectly 
realistic attitude toward life. She takes her 
place among those women who, engaged in 
the arts, have to communicate a stanch 
and lovely life of feeling.” So now you 
know exactly what kind of a writer Miss 
Bryner is. 

About writers well-known, Mr. Rosen- 
feld is equally unilluminating. D. H. 
Lawrence is a modern minnesinger — 
God save the mark! “Like the discoverers 
of the feudal woman-soul, the being of 
this son of the Nottinghamshire. coal- 
country seems to have been rounded and 
extended and made almost intolerably 
sensitive through the new-come conscious- 
ness of the eternally opposed principle. 
Like theirs, his entire, man appears to 
have been made a pointed flame by the 
unappeasable desire to press more and 
more of this warm enveloping cloudland to 
him, to penetrate further and further into 
its virgin realm.” Can it be possible that 
all Mr. Rosenfeld means is that D. H. 
Lawrence is a sex-obsessed man who, like 
Strindberg, is perpetually engaged in 
analyzing the elements in the struggle of 
sex? About Joyce there is nothing new, 
except this characteristic language, which 
must be what is described as “imaginative 
appreciation.” Mr. Rosenfeld, having de- 
scribed “Ulysses,” concludes: “Yet it is 
no petty achievement to have attained 
with a serio-comedy the level upon which 
Swift and’ Flaubert stand, and long will 
stand. That, also, like the very upper, lies 
high above the smoke of earth.” 


T times one wonders if Mr. Rosenfeld 

is not quietly pulling his reader’s 

leg. He quotes this far-fetched piece of 
affectation from Marianne Moore: 


It is a farcry from “the queen full of jewels” 

And the beau with the muff 

From the gilt coach shaped like a perfume 
bottle 

To the conjunction of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny. 


and a page or two later he remarks that 
“few living writers possess a riper sense of 
racy, unpretentious aptness of expression.” 
Forced, pretentious, and inapt are the 
outstanding qualities of these, as of most 
of Miss Moore’s lines. I begin to think 
there is no joke intended by Mr. Rosen- 
feld, for these are also the characteristics 
of his critical writings. 
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Three English Novels 


CARD CASTLE. By Alec Waugh. New 
York: Albert &§ Charles Boni. $2.00. 


MRS. DALLOWAY. By Virginia Woolf. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

THE POLYGLOTS. By William Ger- 
hardi. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$2.50. 

HREE English novels fresh from 

the mint, all interesting, in their 
way successful, and entirely differ- 

ent, one from another. Mr. Waugh follows 
the most conservative method; he tells a 
straightforward story of English business 
and domestic intrigue which the most old- 
fashioned can understand, although they 
might not always appreciate his blunt 
treatment of the modern sex obsession. 
His book is a Galsworthy novel, minus 
something; a certain distinction, a deli- 
cacy of approach and exploration is lack- 
ing. Galsworthy might have written the 
reflections of old Edward Marston sit- 
ting in his office experiencing a twinge of 
gout and thinking on its cause: 


It was thirty years ago, on Gerald’s chris- 
tening, that he had laid down that pipe 
of port. You couldn’t get port like that 
nowadays, only at a few places. Old Jim- 
mie Prowser had some. And there was a 
pipe or two left at the club still. They 
didn’t put it on the wine list. They had 
agreed on that, the older members. Why 
fling away good port on those young 
idiots who drank mixed vermouths be- 
fore a meal and whisky and soda during 
it. He’d never had any truck with whisky. 


But Galsworthy would have done better 
with the business intrigue and incompar- 
ably better with the various love affairs 
of the Marston connection. “Card Cas- 
tle” has a slight curse on it, a touch of 
that not quite successful imitation in 
material and handling which makes 
quite respectable work seem mediocre. 


OT so with Mrs. Woolf’s lucent and 
distinguished novel. A day of mod- 
ern life in London, a cross section of the 
thoughts of a middle-aged English lady 
and of the thoughts and memories and 
personalities of her husband, her daugh- 
ter, of a man who has loved her long, of 
her most intimate friend, and of several 
other sharply drawn background char- 
acters who are quite as successfully pre- 
sented as the most important actors. The 
style is sensitive, passionate, and yet 
aloof. Galsworthy again is felt. 

As the publishers frankly say, “This 
novel does not belong to the multitude.” 
The Galsworthy refinement will not al- 
ways be understood, nor are all readers 


A Review by D. R. 


proficient in the difficult gymnastic of 
jumping in and out of other people’s 
skins. But it is a book which will be highly 
praised by the sensitive minority. 


HAVE reserved my one best bet for 

the last — not because it is in theory 
the best book, but because it has the 
immense virtue of novelty. If—a most 
unlikely supposition — a bishop coad- 
jutor of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
were to stop me on the street and 

















WIL.i1AM GERHARDI 


ask — “Eb bien, mon vieux Lascar, quoi 
de nouveau?” 1 should unhesitatingly 
reply —“‘The Polyglots’ by William 
Gerhardi.” 

It is, in our simple metaphor, a scream. 
The author, himself an Englishman 
brought up in Russia, describes the post- 
Armistice adventures of an English cap- 
tain of similar training but more com- 
plicated ancestry sent to Japan, thence 
to Vladivostok and Harbin. He meets an 
amazing collection of cosmopolitan rela- 
tives who have been blown before the 
storm. An incomparable crew, surrounded 
by all the imbecility of a motley military 
administration out of a job. For example, 
Captain Diabologh reaches Vladivostok as 
part of an incoherent military “organiza- 
tion” suddenly confronted with the task 
of saving civilization. Of this bedlam 
he says: 

I had to work under Sir Hugo (of Vlad- 
ivostok fame), of whom you may have 
heard. My chief was a lover of “staff 
work,” and besides the many ordinary 


files he had some special files — a file he 
called “The Religious File,” in which he 
kept documents supplied by metropol- 
itans and archimandrites and other holy 
fathers, and another file in which he kept 
correspondence relative to some gramo- 
phone records which had been taken from 
the Mess by a Canadian officer. And 
much of our work consisted of sending 
these files backwards and forwards. And 
sometimes the gramophone file would be 
lost, and sometimes the religious file, and 
then Sir Hugo would be very upset. Or he 
would write a report, and the report — so 
intricate was our organization — would 
also be lost. Once he wrote a very ex- 
haustive report on the local situation. 
He had corrected it very carefully, had, 
after much thought, inserted a number 
of additional commas, had erased some of 
the commas on secondary consideration, 
had had the report typed, and had cor- 
rected it again when it was typed.... 
And would you believe it? After he had 
despatched the report, marking the inner 
envelope in red ink “Very Secret and Per- 
sonal,” and placing the inner envelope in 
an outer envelope and sealing carefully 
both envelopes — the report was lost. 


This quotation is taken almost at 
random. It will serve to illustrate the 
charming detachment of the author’s 
comment. But not the brilliant caustic of 
his characterization. Every person in the 
book, even the least of them, stands out 
sharp and clear. On each individual can- 
vas, the author works with the gusto and 
the disillusion of youth. His frankness 
is only equaled by the skill with which 
he skates on thin ice, and the calmness 
with which he records his own reprehen- 
sibilities and those of others. 


POLYGLOT family in polyglot sur- 
roundings. Yet these linguists are 
not above errors, which the captain 
studiously preserves. “Uncle Emmanuel 
said: ‘Les Crapands! In Belgium they 
tookéd Bourgmestre Max, they tookéd 
him and they takéd him, /es crapands!’” 
“Mr. Speak sighed. ‘A great war,’ he 
said.” 

Or the mad-eyed Russian general who 
“being angry with me and wishing to 
imply that I was childish, said, ‘It is 
sheer infantry to talk like this.’ 

“General!” I cried. ‘General! Will you 
please believe me when I tell you that 

ou can’t —’ 

““Sheerinfantry!’ heshouted. ‘Infan- 
try and nothing else!’” 

A delightful book, full of mad humors, 
full of vital pictures of inept, devitalized 
people, full of strange, preverse attrac- 
tions. I wish I had not read it. I should 
like to read it now for the first time. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Problem Child in School. By Mary B. 
Sayles and Howard W. Nudd. New 
York: Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency. $1.00. 


VERY child is a “Problem Child” in 
a certain sense. Hence, this book, 
which directly concerns the treatment of 
“difficult” children in school, may be 
read with profit by parents in general as 
well as by teachers. The chapters cover 
Parental Attitudes, Feelings of Inferi- 
ority, Diverse Issues, Questions of Hon- 
esty, Sex Problems, and the Purpose and 
Scope of Visiting Teacher Work. The book 
is a real contribution to people who realize 
the difficulties of being wise, sympathetic, 
and helpful in their relations with chil- 
dren. Obviously, a great teacher or parent 
understands intuitively the psychology of 
a difficult child, but most of us ordinary 
people will be helped by the methods and 
examples given here of how to find out the 
causes for erratic behavior or unhappiness. 
The Joint Committee is doing a construc- 
tive work of great importance. 
**k* kk * 


The Philosophy of Witchcraft. By Ian 
Ferguson. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.50. 


BRIEF and pointed volume of the 

rise and development of witchcraft, 
its historical origins, the influence of 
magic in medicine, the conflict between 
theology and witchcraft, and so on. The 
author pictures the witchcraft folklore of 
the Middle Ages as a relief and escape 
from intolerable reality. Society and the 
Church held the peasantry in such physi- 
cal and spiritual bondage that the down- 
trodden people were forced to find escape 
in some direction and, as is usual, dis- 
covered it in radical departure from actu- 
ality. One wishes that he had developed 
more thoroughly the evidences of the 
actual witch cult in Europe and else- 
where, merely for the purpose of placing 
in juxtaposition, not only an explanation 
and interpretation, but the facts as well. 
On the whole, however, the book is a 
vivid survey of the subject despite omis- 
sions and confessions. 

*x** KK * 


Prairie Fires. By Lorna Doone Beers. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


HE wheatlands of North Dakota are 

the setting for this powerful novel 
depicting the farmer’s struggle against 
economic injustice. Miss Beers portrays 
the effect of this injustice on the people of 
the Dakota prairies in general and Chris- 
tine Loévstad in particular. Christine’s 
courtship, marriage, and subsequent dis- 
illusionment are described in great detail. 


In parts, the plot moves very slowly, and 
one cannot help wishing that the author 
had not been so intent on analyzing every 
waking thought of Christine’s. Despite 
this defect, an interesting subject, splen- 
did characterization, and keen satire com- 
bine to make this a first book of real merit. 


**e KK * 


The Dogs of Want. By Lucas Malet. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


NOVEL of the cardiac life of a brave, 

young, penniless widow. She has 
grave problems to face, but at the end 
capitulates to the Dogs of Want and an 
elderly millionaire and becomes the step- 
mother-in-law of the man she loves. One 
would say that her troubles were be- 
ginning all over again when the book 
stops abruptly. Many a British dourgeoise 
will thrill over this story. 


*x**x* * * * 


In His Own Image. By Frederick Baron 
Cervo. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.75. 

REDERICK ROLFE — who called 

himself Baron Cervo — deserved the 
contemporary verdict, “He can write but 
hath a devil.” One of the strangest men 
who ever lived —“‘a self-tortured and 
self-defeated soul,” as Shane Leslie de- 
scribes him in his admirable introduction 
to this volume, he has had a cult of fanati- 
cal admirers to make up for the obscurity 
and ineffectiveness of his life. “In His 

Own Image” contains some of his most 

normal and human work. The book which 

has long been out of print is worth reading 

for its own sake and also for presenting a 

strange, abortive talent and personality to 

readers of the present day. 
** *e K * 


Germany. By George P. Gooch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


NE of the first volumes of the series 
on the modern world, edited by the 


Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, and a keenly 


adequate survey of present conditions in 
the sore spot of Europe. Mr. Gooch is 
nothing if not a dispassionate historian. 
None of the heat of the recent conflict 
colors his calm, even cold, summary of 
imperial Germany that is no more and of 
the revolution-born German Republic. 
Authorities will find little to quarrel with 
in his comments on questions which trou- 
ble the present peace of Europe. His survey 
is illuminating, complete, and valuable 
to a world which found itself in diffi- 
culties in 1914 because it had not troubled 
to wonder when the rising tide of German 
aspiration would finally break upon jeal- 
ous shores. One of the most interesting 


sections deals with the literature of hate 
which abounded in Germany during the 
war and was, strangely enough, almost 
entirely directed at England rather than at 
others of the Allies. Mr. Gooch’s discus- 
sions of the German mind, both before and 
after the war, are distinctly enlightening. 
He feels that the destiny of the republic is 
inextricably linked with the other nations 
of Europe. “New institutions must derive 
from success the prestige which older 
structures inherit from the past,” he com- 
ments sagely, and concludes that if the 
powers are not content to deal reasonably 
with young Germany, the republic is 
doomed to early death. 


** * * * 


From a Pitman’s Note Book. By Roger 
Dataller. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh. The Dial Press. $2.50. 


MN English pitman who is at once a 
man of feeling, an “unusual” man, 
and a genuine miner, takes a worm’s-eye 
view of the world. The book is made up of 
notes and jottings, conversations heard, 
incidents witnessed, opinions held. It is 
interesting and suggestive because it is 
genuine in sympathy and, also, thoughtful 
in spirit. 
** *e * * 
Ob, Mr. Leacock. By C. K. Allen. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 


HIS sprightly volume is a burlesque 
and criticism and a burlesque criti- 
cism of Mr. Leacock by a fellow humorist. 
It is never dull and at times it is just as 


funny as Mr. Leacock himself. 


x**e ke * * 


Married Alive. By Ralph Strauss. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


N agreeably written narrative of the 
adventures of a learned psychologist 
on a vacation. The story centers around 
the wives of agentleman whose chief means 
of sustenance are derived from the sys- 
tematic practice of polygamy. The book is 
not convincing but makes very entertain- 
ing reading. 
**e ke * * 


Modern Bridge Tactics. By R. F. Foster. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


R. FOSTER is an originator, an 
aggressive student, who creates his 
own theories. In this volume, he devotes 
much space to the philosophy of the no- 
trump bid. The points made are admir- 
ably illustrated with typical hands. If one 
studied and practiced this book with the 
help of a competent partner, one need 
never work again. 
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What the World Is Doing 


At last, they have reached agreement 
upon a reply to the German over- 
tures for a security compact, which were 
: addressed to the HERRIOT 
Security Government before the 
French financial crisis sent all interna- 
tional questions for the moment into the 
discard. Finally, the terms have been 
announced and, if the proposed pact 
meets the approval of the Reich, it will 
not only guarantee the status quo in the 
West, but will lift the League of Nations 
into a place in the sun where the body 
actually becomes the guardian of Eu- 
rope’s peace. Perhaps the most important 
provision marks an abandonment by 
Great Britain of her policy of isolation. 
Henceforth, she will be in effect a Con- 
tinental power with as large a stake in 
peace as either France or Germany. For 
Britain has undertaken to guarantee the 
inviolability of the present boundary be- 
tween Germany, France, and Belgium as 
established under the Versailles Treaty 
and promises to use her entire defense 
force in the event of aggression by any of 
the powers. 

Concessions seem to have been made, 
notably with respect to the demilitarized 
Rhineland. France wanted the right to 
cross this zone to assist her ally, Poland, 
in the event that country should become 
endangered, but she desired that Ger- 
many should be denied the right to send 
troops across the area for any purpose 
whatever. Now, apparently, the compact 
is to guarantee Germany equally with 
France and admit of no action by either 
country in the event of hostilities in 
either Western or Eastern Europe except 
under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

So, once more, the “scrap of paper” 
treaty of 1830, which guaranteed the 
security of Belgium, is to be pieced to- 
gether. But more bits will be added, and 
the outlook for permanent 
peace under the present 
compact is brighter than it has been at 
any time since the war. Germany is to 
renounce any ideas of revenge which she 
might have harbored against her neigh- 
bors for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and 
other territories. Also, the entire compact 
hinges upon Germany’s becoming a mem- 
ber in full standing of the League of 
Nations, thereby reversing the former 
view held by the French that no talk of 
security could be considered until Ger- 
many was made a member, bound by the 
treaties to which the other parties to the 
League are signatories. It is distinctly 


Pracias: and Britain have spoken. 


Explanation 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


understood that Britain’s is a limited lia- 
bility. She assumes full guardianship of 
the Western Frontier, but will not involve 
herself in any troubles which may arise 
with respect to the eastern boundaries 
of Germany fixed by the Versailles 
Treaty. Thus, the important questions 
of the Polish Corridor and Upper Silesia, 
open sores in the side of Germany, remain 
unanswered excepting by the explanation 
that they must be settled in accordance 
with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

Italy was originally comprehended as 
a party to any security compact which 





(Keystone) 


BENJAMIN GITLOW 
The Supreme Court says he must go to prison 


might be established, but the present 
four-power treaty excludes her. However, 
Ital should the pact be ex- 

Y tended to include all of 


Germany’s boundaries, she would surely 


‘be called in. It is understood that she has 


been apprised of the progress of nego- 
tiations and has extended her approval 
to the present arrangement. 

What will Germany do? Political observ- 
ers are asking the question and prelimi- 
nary reports which float out of the Reich 
suggest that Germany is not satisfied to 

a settle the security question 

Y independently of the corol- 
lary problems of disarmament in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty and evacuation of Cologne and the 
Ruhr. And Germany is not at all pleased 
with the terms of the note addressed to 
the Foreign Office. by the Conference of 
Ambassadors which suggests that she has 


failed on thirteen conditions to fulfill the 
disarmament clauses. The text of the 
note, which was given out in London on 
June 5, states, among other things, that 
Germany must suppress the present gen- 
eral staff and reduce the complement of 
the Schutzpolizei (safety police) from 180,- 
000, to 150,000. The army must be re- 
duced to the established figure of 100,000 
fighting men. Germany’s greatest objec- 
tion is leveled against the “petty” clauses 
dealing with dismantling of industrial 
plants which are accused of either manu- 
facturing munitions or war materials, 
or being capable of doing so. The Reich 
recognizes that the communication is not 
one to be reckoned with lightly, but resent- 
ment against it seems to be felt in all 
quarters. 

The British, for their part, have been 
drawn over to the French view that evac- 
uation of Cologne, headquarters of their 
army of occupaton, will not take place 

a until Germany has fulfilled 
—— all of her disarmament ob- 
ligations. The French, of 
course, hold a similar position with regard 
to the Ruhr. German officials state that no 
“moral” disarmament of the people can 
take place until these troops are with- 
drawn and life allowed to proceed free 
from foreign military intervention. 

France, meanwhile, is so occupied with 
her financial troubles that the security com- 
pact has for the moment been eclipsed. M. 
CaiLLaux, Finance Minister, has begun 

: ,. his long explanation to the 

Caillaux’s Chamber finance committee 
of the plan whereby he hopes 
to extricate hiscountry from the difficulties 
which beset her. He has presented the first 
part of his budget which demands supple- 
mentary taxation exceeding 1,500,000,000 
francs, essential, he declares, for properly 
balancing the budget. According to the 
New York Times, he stated stoutly that 
the budget must be balanced “in a way 
that will satisfy Wall Street and the city 
of London.” On page 689 of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, |. H. Tomas explains the exact 
situation which CartLaux faces. The Fi- 
nance Minister has thrown obvious finan- 
cial dodges to the winds and, as an example 
of honesty, has immediately reduced the 
figure of the Dawes Plan yield to the Treas- 
ury from 1,250,000,000 francs to g00,000,- 
ooo francs, because part of the payment 
is made in kind, and Ca1Ltaux does not 
intend to include in the budget any money 
not actually to be paid into the Treasury. 
He will also explain his program for creat- 
ing 4,000,000,000 francs new paper money 
to meet the estimated deficit in the 
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Government’s finances. CaiLLaux hopes 
to establish the franc at a fixed value, an 
operation impossible without the codper- 
ation of London and Wall Street. Already, 
he has made sorties against speculators 
and threatens to use the entire Morcan 
loan of $100,000,000 as a weapon against 
speculators. This loan is still intact, and 
the Finance Minister announces that he 
has “other munitions as well.” 
Considerable excitement has _ been 
caused in Paris by the sudden departure 
of Premier Painteve for Morocco, there 
to confer with Marshal Lyautey, Gov- 
ernor-General of French 
Morocco, on plans for bring- 
ing the present war with the Riffians to a 
sharp conclusion. There is no concealing 
the fact that during the past two weeks, 
the French have not met with the success 
which was forecast for their military 
operations against the tribesmen. Com- 
munist activity in the Chamber against 
prosecuting the war continues, but debate 
has been suspended ‘until Premier Patn- 
LEVE’s return. 
President Coo.ipcE, leaving Washing- 
ton for the second time this year, jour- 
' neyed to the Twin Cities of Minnesota to 
address 100,000 visitors to the Norse 
centennial celebration on 
The Norse : 
Genial June 8. The President and 
Mrs. Coo.ipce, who this 
time abandoned the program of economy 
to travel upon a special train, were the 
guests of Secretary and Mrs. KE.toce in 
St. Paul. Cheering crowds lined the 
President’s way to the fair grounds where 
he delivered his address, crowds which 
shivered and shook in the drizzling rain 
and sudden cold which followed one of the 
most sudden and terrific heat waves in 
the country’s history. Mr. Coo.ipcE 
extolled the hardihood of the first settlers 
who came to Minnesota from Norway 
just a hundred years ago, and pointed to 


Morocco 


America as the great melting pot of the 
nations. “Instead of crumbling into a 
chaos of discordant elements, America 
proved its truly national unity,” he said. 
“It demonstrated conclusively that there 
is a spiritual quality shared by all races 
and conditions of men which is their 
universal heritage and common nature.” 

Mr. Coo.ipcE, during the course of his 
address, held up Roatp AmunDsEN, dis- 
coverer of the South Pole, as an example 
of the hardihood and daring of the 
Norsemen. Nothing has been heard as yet 
from AMUNDSEN who left Spitzbergen 
late in May for a dash to the North Poie 
by ’plane. Capt. Donatp B. MacMiI.tan, 
head of the expedition which will sail 
north on June 17 to explore the region 
lying between Alaska and the Pole, has 
definitely announced that if AMUNDSEN is 
not heard from by the time he reaches 
Etah, Greenland, he will abandon his 
established plans to search for the ex- 
plorer. He entertains no fears for the 
Norwegian’s safety, and is confident that 
he will be found. MacMittan’s party, in 
the event AMUNDSEN is not previously 
heard from, will fly north from Etah 
to Cape Columbia which the American 
considers to be the objective the explorer 
would attempt to reach. The Norwegian 
Government has already sent an expedi- 
tion to the edge of the ice field, where 
a careful watch will be kept for members 
of the party. 

Another step toward combining agen- 
cies doing similar work was taken by 
President CooLipGE on June 4 when the 
Bureau of Mines was transferred from the 
Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Com- 
merce. The transfer was 
made after Attorney-General SarcENT 
had decided the action was authorized 
by law. The move followed the transfer 
of the Patent Office some time ago to 


More 
Efficiency 








(United) 


France's allies meet at the Little Entente conference recently held in Bucharest. Left to right, 
Bratiano, Prime Minister of Roumania; Nintchitch, Prime Minister of Jugoslavia; Bene, 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia; and Douca, Minister of Affairs of Roumania 





(International) 
AMERICA’S HosTEss 


The Statue of Liberty, given to America by the 

French forty years ago, will celebrate.her birth- 

day on June 19. In preparation for the event, 

she is having her face washed by ‘‘ John Deck,” 
and “‘ Dare-devil Steeplejack” 


Secretary Hoover’s department. Other 
bureaus are to be similarly treated as 
soon as necessary legislation is obtained. 
Secretary Work, commenting on the 
transfer, pointed out that the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and of Commerce 
had been paralleling each other in their 
work, and that the change would bring 
the activities connected with mining and 
minerals under a single head, making for 
greater efficiency. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in deciding against BENJAMIN 
GitLow who published in 1919 a “man- 
ifesto” which resulted in his conviction 
by three New York State 
courts on the charge of 
criminal anarchy, defi- 
nitely placed a limit upon free speech, 
guaranteed under the Constitution. Git- 
Low contended that the New York 


Anarchist 


statute on criminal anarchy under which 


he was convicted was invalid. Justice 
SanForD delivered the majority report 
for the Supreme Court, stating of the 
manifesto that “it is the language 
of direct incitement,” impossible of 
construction as “the expression of philo- 
sophical abstraction. . . . It is a funda- 
mental principle long established that 
the freedom of speech and of the press 
which is secured by the Constitution does 
not confer an absolute right to speak or 
publish without responsibility, whatever 
one may choose, or an unrestricted and 


- unbridled license that gives immunity for 


every possible use of language and pre- 
vents the punishment of those who abuse 
this freedom.” The majority opinion was 
rendered by eight of the justices, BRan- 
peis and Houmes dissenting. 
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(Keystone) 


The British are moving troops to the border to 

protect Amanullah Khan, Emir of Afghan- 

istan, whose attempted “modernizing” of his 

country is said to be the cause of the native 
revolt now taking place there 


Rioting in Shanghai and Canton, those 
pregnant cities of Chinese unrest, con- 
tinues, and now outside Canton civil 
war has begun between rival factions 
for control of the city. The 
present difficulty is said to 
have arisen out of trouble 
at the Japanese cotton mills in Shanghai 
where foreign police took a hand in quell- 
ing rioters and several Chinese were 
killed. Then followed a strike in Shanghai 
protesting against this interference by 
foreigners. Fifteen hundred Marines and 
bluejackets from warships in the harbor 
are said to have been landed. Tuan 
Cu1-ju1,:President of China, has sent a 
telegram to the provinces, advising mer- 
chants and students who have partici- 
pated in the rioting to remain quiet 
pending negotiations with the foreign 
powers. Responsibility for the whole 
affair has been laid to a lack of a defin- 
itive and common Far Eastern policy 
among the powers. The situation at Can- 
ton has become more serious as Gen. 
Yano Hs1-m1n, who commands the Yun- 
nansee first army controlling all of the 
city of Canton, has finally opened hos- 
tilities against the Kuomintang (Com- 
munist) troops defending the city. Z1no- 
viEFF and Trotski from Moscow have 
sent encouraging messages to the Chinese 
Reds urging them to make a strong stand 
against capitalism. Some observers be- 
lieve that a temporary lull in violence 
will be followed by a Russian attempt to 
foment a struggle for possession of all 
China by the Communists under direct 
orders from the Government of Moscow. 

Wituram D. Mircuett of Minnesota 
has been appointed Solicitor-General of 
the United States to succeed JAmEs 
Montcomery Beck, who has resigned 


Riots in 
China 


_, recently to resume his pri- 
New Solici- vate practice. Mr. MiTcHELL 
tor-General . |. : ; 
is highly regarded in Min- 
nesota where he has practiced law for 
twenty-nine years. He was formerly as- 
sociated with Pierce BuTLeR, now a 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

All Italy is celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the opening of King Vic- 
ToR EmmanvEL II’s reign. The “Soldier 
King” has been acclaimed by his people, 

_ and on June 6, the Chamber 
—" celebrated the occasion with 
patriotic speeches. Premier 
Musso.in1 was the last to speak. “We 
feel that if tomorrow another great crisis 
should arise, our wise King, our victorious 
King, would again march at the head of 
his regiments and legions,” he said. On 
June 7, a huge popular parade was held, 
marching through the main thorough- 
fares of Rome to the Quirinal Palace, 
where it rendered homage to the King. 
Seven thousand mayors of Italian cities 
and villages, accompanied by standard 
bearers bearing flags of their municipal- 
ities, were in the procession. VicToR 
EmmanuEt II is one of the remaining 
eleven kings of the world and is said to be 
one of the most popular with his sub- 
jects. Before the war, it is interesting to 
recall, there were twenty-one kings. 

The conference on the control of the 
traffic in arms has gone on record as 
favoring the immediate framing of a 
special protocol outlawing the use of 
asphyxiating gas in war- 
oem jae The ih was the 
result of the efforts of Representative 
TueoporeE E. Burton, head of the 
American delegation to the conference, 


(Keystone) 


who has worked ceaselessly to have some 
convention prohibiting traffic in poison- 
ous gases included in the work of the 
delegates. But the general committee had 
reported interdiction of traffic in asphyx- 
iating gas as impossible from a practical 
point of view. Such action would place 
a real inequality upon the smaller na- 
tions, while it would leave the larger 
producing countries free to manufacture 
huge quantities for their own needs. Mr. 
Burton’s explanation to the delegates 
that President CooLipGE stood ready to 
summon a second Washington Confer- 
ence if the protocol could not be passed 
by the present conference came as a sen- 
sation to the delegates. Pau, Boncour, 
French delegate, issued a solemn warning 
with regard to outlawing war. He pic- 
tured France as ready to accede to any 
initiative toward ending war with poison 
gas, but stated that international moral- 
ity could not be effective against this 
weapon unless accompanied by penalties. 

CiarencE Darrow, famous Chicago 
lawyer whose plea for Haywoop and de- 
fense of LEopoip and Logs have brought 
him international prominence, together 
with Bainsripce Co.sy, 
Secretary of State under 
President Wu1son, have 
chosen to defend Joun Tuomas Scopes, 
young Tennessee high-school teacher of 
biology who has been indicted under the 
Tennessee law for teaching evolution in 
his classes. The trial, set for July 10, is 
attracting nation-wide interest. The 
American Civil Liberties Union has taken 
upon itself arrangements for Scopes’ 
defense and hopes to make the case one of 
the most important in American legal 
history. 


Monkey 
Law Test 





The name and organization of that late financial master of Germany, Hugo Stinnes, will be 
carried on by his son, Hugo Stinnes, 3rd 
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Trouble Shooting on Troublesome 


How the Country’s Largest Corporation Went on Horseback to Hindman, 
Kentucky, to Repair a Radio Set 


ROBABLY, you have never heard of 
P Hindman, Kentucky. Possibly, you 
have heard of Lucy Furman. Cer- 
tainly, you have heard of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Get- 
ting the three together in this delightful 
fact story was one of my few inspirations. 
Consequently, this tale must be in some 
measure autobiographic, though that, in 
general, is a literary pose that I abhor. 
Years ago Lucy Furman and several 
other young women of education and 
ideals went into the Kentucky mountains 
to serve the mountaineers. They found 
there a proud and able people of Anglo- 


Saxon and Scotch-Irish descent who, ' 


because of the niggardliness of their en- 
vironment and their lack of communica- 


:. tion with the outside world, remained 


poor and primitive in a prosperous and 
enlightened country. So these young 
women, whom the mountaineers promptly 
labeled “The Quare Women” founded the 
Hindman Settlement School. 

Through all these years that school has 
been a lighthouse in a dark sea. At times 
it became an angry sea tossed by feud wars 
of families and clans. There at Hindman 
“the quare women” have taught not only 
the three R’s, but also peace, love, and 
gentleness. They have given instruction 
in hygiene and child care to a people 
plagued by disease and harrowed by an 
abnormally high infant rate. They have 
brought some of the essentials of civilized 
existence to a district where, when they 
appeared on the scene, a glass window 
was a rarity, and the only available arti- 
ficial light came from the hearth and the 
fat pine torch. 


LL this teaching, moreover, had to be 
tactfully, even delicately, done. For 
mountaineers are proud souls who resent 
patronage in all forms. How “the quare 
women” won the hearts of their moun- 
tain audience is an epic of social service. 
You will find chapters of that epic de- 
lightfully told in Lucy Furman’s tales of 
the mountain country, “Motherin’ on 
Troublesome,” “The Quare Women,” 
and, soon to appear from the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, “The Glass Window.” 
In addition to painting with fidelity and 
humor a little-known corner of America, 
Miss Furman has logged the loving prog- 
ress of Hindman Settlement School with 
an unerring hand. 

When Miss Furman was in Boston 
recently to arrange for the publication of 
“The Glass Window,” we fell to talking 
of the effect of radio on the secluded 


By Arthur Pound 





Is big business human? Some 
of those who represent large cor- 
porations as heartless, money- 
mad monsters will find food for 
thought in Arthur Pound's quiet 
tale of big business’ interest in 

the Kentucky mountaineers. 











mountaineers. As a stripling, I had spent 
part of one summer walking through 
those mountains, and had caught the 
truth that the great need of those gifted 
primitives is contact with the progressive 
outside world. Radiotelephony seemed to 
me a God-sent gift to the mountain folk, 
bridging a wilderness of tortuous streams 
and almost roadless heights, bringing to 
a race that still uses the Elizabethan 
idiom the inspiration of the modern scene 
and the great achievements of industry 
and science. 


ISS FURMAN agreed with all I 
said. Then, wistfully, she unfolded 
a tale of thwarted hope. The citizens of 
Hindman (population 600 and no rail- 
road) had collected money and purchased 
a radio outfit for use in the school. After 
initial successes, just sufficient to intrigue 
both scholars and townspeople, the in- 
strument gave up the ghost. And not a 
soul in Hindman could get it working 
again. For one thing, they lacked re- 
placement parts; for another, radio was 
so much of an innovation in those parts 
that no one had had time to learn more 
than a smattering of its technique. 

This situation seemed tragic. There was 
an audience hungry for news and music 
and the outside touch; there stood the 
mechanism silent yet ready to spring 
into service at the touch of a practiced 


- hand. Around and above both hung the 


ether full of messages hurtling by on busy 
wave lengths, free to all who could hook 
up coils and cat’s whiskers and audion 
bulbs in proper sequence. And there 
above all might be God, of whom the 
mountain people have no doubt what- 
ever, not even when He speaks myste- 
riously through ions and electrons. 

The rest can be told briefly. I put the 
case of Hindman Settlement School, 
Knott County, and the mountaineers of 
eastern Kentucky up to J. D. Ellsworth, 
vice-president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Mr. Ellsworth 
wrote to Mr. C. O. Bickelhaupt, vice- 
president of the. Southern Group-Bell 
Telephone System at Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Bickelhaupt sent a representative of 
the company thirty miles across moun- 
tain into Hindman. I wish I knew the 
name of this man who carried the good 
news from Hazard to Hindman, because 
he did the first sixteen in a Ford and the 
last sixteen on horseback, with tools and 
parts jingling in his saddlebags. Trouble 
shooter they call him; why not circuit 
rider and missionary? 

Well, this ambassador of science found 
the school closed and the bulky radio set 
in possession of Mrs. R. Kraft, president 
of the Hindman Community Club. The 
power tubes in the amplifier were burned 
out, and the diaphragm of the loud 
speaker corroded. In addition to diagnos- 
ing these ills, the visiting delegate from 
the outside world proffered some whole- 
some advice on antenne, and when he 
left the set was in good condition. Prob- 
ably, it is now dutifully bringing the 
outside world — events, plays, operas, 
fun, and education—to that isolated 
settlement. 

And what did Hindman think of this 
attention? I quote from Mr. Bickel- 
haupt’s report on this extraordinary bit 
of service: 

“The people at Hindman were very 
much pleased with our man’s visit and 
could not understand why we had gone 
to so much trouble to help them. We, of 
course, assured them that we would 
gladly give them any additional informa- 
tion that would be of help to them if they 
would only let us know.” 


F course, Hindman was pleased, how 
pleased you can’t appreciate unless 
you know Hindman and the mountain 
people. I wager that the story already 
has passed from mouth to mouth across 
the ridges and gullies of that whole area. 
It may even become part of the folklore 
of the one section of the country where 
folklore still buds. Out of the unknown 
came all unsummoned a wonder worker 
to tinker marvels out of the blue. From 
a skyscraper in lower Broadway the word 
went forth, and all along the line from 
vice-president to trouble shooter sundry 
servants of the nation’s largest corpora- 
tion acted promptly and ably upon the 
simple suggestion “Help Hindman.” To 
the children of Hindman, the imperial 
city of New York, hitherto but a name, 
is now a helpful reality; to the men of 
Hindman, perhaps suspicious of big bus- 
iness, has come proof that the will to 
serve and the power to serve, which is 
efficiency, sometimes go together. 
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Correspondence 





Dr. Mullins Replies 
Louisville, Ky. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir,— 

Mr. L. E. Murray protests against my 
assertion that “the Modernist wants to 
destroy the Gospel.” He thinks he sees a 
contradiction in two other statements. 
One statement is that “the center of the 
current controversy is the question as to 
the facts of the New Testament.” The 
other is my assertion that “the Modernist 
attempts to set aside the facts of the New 
Testament.” 

If Mr. Murray will read my article a 
little more closely, I think he will discover 
entire consistency in all my statements. 
I affirm that the Modernist does attempt 
to set aside the facts of the New Testa- 
ment because he refuses to let scientific 
historical criticism decide what the facts 
are. He resorts, instead, to a philosophic 
preconception which rules out miracles. 

The “question as to the facts of the 
New Testament” is the center of the con- 
troversy, and the Modernist evades the 
issue as to the facts by transferring it from 
the court of scientific historical criticism 
to that of speculative philosophy. 

That the Modernist wants to “destroy 
the Gospel” as I understand the Gospel is 
the self-evident aim of the Modernist pro- 
cedure. The empty grave of Jesus and His 
resurrection from the dead is the keystone 
in the arch of the New Testament teach- 
ing. The risen Jesus appeared to the dis- 
ciples, ascended to the Father, and 





bestowed the gift of the Holy Spirit. This 
is not modernism. It is evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and signalizes the fact that Jesus 
not only “began” to do things in His 
earthly life but continued to do things in 
His risen and glorified life. Mr. Murray 
may be an inconsistent Modernist and ad- 
mit the resurrection of Jesus. But the 
presupposition which excludes one miracle 


will logically exclude all. 
E. Y. Mu ttins. 





DECLARATION of 
INDEPENDENCE 


A FACSIMILE copy of the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been issued by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

This reproduction isa com- 
posite reduced facsimile, one- 
quarter size, taken from a fac- 
simile reproduction of the orig- 
inal Declaration of Independ- 
ence made by W. I. Stone, 
in 1823, under the direction of 
John Quincy Adams, then Sec- 
retary of State. The original 
engrossed Declaration is in the 
custodyof the Librarian of Con- 
gtessat Washington. The John 
Hancock Company will send 
this copy of the Declaration 
free for framing. — 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Editorials: THE Stop Watcu on THE RHINE. 
1. Define the term “Security Pact.” 2. What na- 
tions are to be included in the proposed Security 
Pact? 

OVERLOADING THE ConsTITUTION. 1. What was the 
Bill of Rights? 2. Quote the purport of what Abra- 
ham Lincoln said in his inaugural address about the 
rights of the people in regard to the existing govern- 
ment? 3. State the substance of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 4. What was the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Benjamin Gitlow? 5. What is your personal opinion 
of the justice of this decision? 6. Give your own 
ideas on the subject of the wise and just limit to 
free speech on the political questions. 7. Discuss 
police power as a preventive. 

Horrisie, Horriste! 1. What statement did 
Henry Samuel Priest make in regard to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and its enforcing act? 2. State 
your reasons for agreeing or disagreeing with his 
opinion. 

Passive OBEDIENCE. I. Discuss Judge Priest’s atti- 
tude toward dishonest, unsound laws. Does he be- 
lieve that we should refuse to obey such laws? 2. 
Give some incidents in history when the doctrine of ~ 
“passive obedience” was challenged. 


Tue Animats’ Famity Tree. 1. The public 
interest in the Tennessee law against teaching 
evolution opens for discussion the whole question of 
the origin of species. Is this, do you think, of more 
significance than the origin of man? Or perhaps you 
don’t agree with the essayist. 2. How does the study 
of comparative anatomy reveal this development? 
3. What does it show us concerning the origin of 
birds? 4. In what concrete ways — parts of a reptile 
developing into parts of a bird —is this proved? 
5. Explain particularly the genesis of feathers. 6. 
From what animal is the horse supposed to have 
developed? Believing this yourself, how would you 
proceed to prove it to a skeptic? 7. Discuss the 
difference between a fish and a whale. 8. What does 
the study of certain “vestiges” of the whale reveal? 
g. In tracing the origin of life, to what unit do 
scientists go back? Can this be proved? Does our 
knowledge of sponges help us here? 10. After a 
careful study of the tree here pictured, prepare an 
oral theme which will bring out the points which you 
personally regard as of most significance. Be sure to 
include in this talk an explanation of the much 
discussed relationship of man to monkey. 11. After 
reading through this entire article, try to express 
the attitude of a true scientist toward the phenom- 
ena of life. 





The New York Central Railroad Co. 

, New York, June 10, 1925. 

A_ Dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) per share, on the Capital Stock of this Company, 
has been declared payable August 1, 1925, at the Office 
of the General Lamang Ve ~ of record at the 


close of business June 2 
H. G. SNELLING, General Treasurer. 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue carefully examined. Published in 
A-1 style, royalty basis, if poms Copy 
MUST be forwarded COMPLETE to war- 
rant examination. RoxpurcH PUBLISHING 
Co., Inc., 61: Court Street, Boston, Mass. 














DISCRIMINATION 


— in the choice of securities ap- 
propriate to the needs of the 
individual customer is the guiding 
principle of our investment business. 


The same judgment charac- 
terizes the service we offer the 
importer and exporter. Every 
transaction entrusted to us is 
handled in the light of the particu- 
lar set of circumstances involved. 
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